All College Day to 


by Karen Lord 

All College Day is tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, December 8. Classes will be 
cancelled; however, if you plan on 
attending NECC in the spring semester, 
then here is a list of things you will have 
to do that day. 


All College Day will consist of various — 


academic and extra curricular activities. 


-- §tudents who have preregistered must 


confirm their Spring 1983 schedules. on 
this day, or else their course requests will 
be cancelled. 

Because of limited seats and time 
conflicts, many students will not get their 
first choice courses. If you have an 
alternate course, then that course, if 
available, will be given. Otherwise, the 
college will assign an appropriate course 
that is available and fits into your 
schedule. Schedules are processed in 
seniority curriculum order. 


The 


; 


Students who need to change their 
schedules will be allowed to do so on this 
day. Drop/Add instructions will be 
available at the Registration Reception 
area, located in the College Center game 
room. 

All students are to report to the 
reception area at their assigned times. 
Schedules for students who preregistered 
with their advisors and instructions on 
how to process Add/Drop will be 
available here. 

Listings of closed and open courses will 
be posted in the cafeteria and reception 
area every hour. 

To add or drop a course, follow the 
signs to the cafeteria. Advisors from each 
division and department will be there to 
assist you. You can obtain worksheets, 
course listings, and Add/Drop forms 
either from an advisor or from the 
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about course availability and the 
appropriateness of the courses you want 
to add. 

Use the Drop/Add form to change your 
schedule. Be sure to list alternate courses. 
Then have an advisor sign the form in the 
upper right corner: 

Be sure to check the open and closed 
bulletin to be sure the course is still 
available. Go to the check out and your 
Add/Drop form will be stamped. Then you 
will receive a call number ticket and stay 
in the College Center until your number is 
called. When they call your number, you 
will report to the cafeteria waiting area 
and be escorted to the data processing 
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p.m. Students who have not met with their 
faculty advisors need to do so and 
complete their registration forms. Ad- 
visors will be in their offices at 9 a.m., 11 
a.m. and 1 p.m. If your advisor is not in 
his/her office, you can meet with one of 
the advisors located in the cafeteria for 
assistance in initiating your registration. 

Once you have registered, half of the 
battle is over. Now, take your completed 
registration form (white copy) to the 
check out table, located in the cafeteria. 
Obtain your call number and wait in the 
College Center. When your number is 
called, you will be escorted to the data 
processing area. 


area by a member of the registration All College Day will also consist of 


gh 2 planned activities scheduled for your 
Ae reminder Tis thet only> ‘currently entertainment. A list of these activities 
enrolled students may register on All is published in this edition. 
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Trustees stall on sabbaticals 


by Jeff Wilson 

Two new members have been appointed by Governor Edward King to-all the Boards of 
Trustees of each Massachusetts’ public higher education institution, including Northern 
Essex. The new members of the local Board are Henry Albert Walker and James B. Kelly. 


S lated story, page 2 
Senrelereniztory, Poms 2) Sabbaticals requested 


Two faculty and one administrative request for sabbatical leaves for the spring 
semester, 1984, were presented to the trustees for approval. The requests were from 
faculty member Edward Deschuytner, Natural Sciences; Wallace Blanchard, Technclogy; 
and Usha Sellers, Division Chairperson, Social Sciences. 

Dimitry said the three were selected from nine applicants “after going through 
rigorous screening process.” He explained that part time teachers must be hired at an 
estimated cost of $5,000 each to cover the teaching responsibilities of the two faculty 
members. Sellers has requested only a partial release. Remaining duties would be 
handled by a faculty member released from one section of teaching at a cost of $1100. 

Trustee Philip Saracusa asked, “Are we going to get our dollar's worth from these 
leaves?" 

“Sabbaticals are designed to benefit the institution,” Dimitry answered. “It is not easy to 
predict if the institution will benefit or not. We might get more; we might get less. They, 
look quite good to me.’ 

Dimitry, in a memorandum to the board, had stated these are the first sabbatical 
recommendations since the fall of 1980 and the establishment of the board. 

The requests will be filed for one month, so questions concerning the leaves can be 
brought to the president. 

Mudflats monies passed by House 

Dimitry also announced the capital outlay request of $23,000 for fiscal year 1983 to 
repave the “mudflats” and install storm drains has been passed by the House and is now 
before the Senate. 

“| have been getting mixed signals from the Senate,” Dimitry said. “They may sit on it 
(the outlay request) until next year or it may shoot right through.” 

Board Chairman Marjorie Goudreault suggested the trustees send a letter to the Senate 
stressing the importance of the funds. 

Concerning the Mass. Technological Park, Dimitry told the board that the governor has 
selected nine members for the commission which will choose the site for the park. Four of 
them are from the Merrimack Valley. 

Feeling that the Merrimack Valley would be an ideal location for the park, Dimitry 
hopes the state land adjacent to Northern Essex will be chosen for the site. 
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by Judy Sirsk 

College President John R. Dimitry 
recently received word of Governor 
Edward King's appointments of Henry A. 
Walker and James B. Kelly to the Board of 
Trustees. The Governor has appointed 
two new members to all 27 boards of 
higher education in the state. 

Walker, Dimitry says, is an interesting 
man with a diverse background which 
includes government service, military 
experience and business training. Walker 
is Aide De Camp to Governor King and 
holds the rank of Colonel in the Air Force 
Reserve and Brigadier General in the 
Massachusetts National Guard. Addition- 
ally, Walker is an established artist, 
painting seascapes, landscapes and 
hunting scenes in oils. His work has been 
exhibited at the Hunt Barker Galleries of 
Palm Beach and Nantucket. 

“He is the person with the most widely 
ranging background on the board. | am 
certain he will be helpful to the college,” 
Dimitry remarked. 

Kelly, the second board member 
appointed by King, is President of 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO, Local 522 and 
Executive Director and Vice President of 
the Lawrence-Haverhill Central Labor 
Council.-"Kelly will be helpful to us in 
many ways,” Dimitry said. "He has served 
as president of the local union for 11 
years and the fact that he serves on the 
Labor Council means that he has access to 
a large number of people. After all, the 
easiest way to efficiently serve a 
community is to reach it through its 
organizations. Kelly's connections will be 
useful.” 

Commenting on Kelly's experience as 
an electrician, Dimitry said, “The 
differences between electricians and 
electronic technicians is becoming 
blurred. In fact, the Electronic Worker's 
union is the dominant one in the high tech 
industries, They are an important group to 
NECC. We help upgrade the skills of many 
of their workers.” Noting a shift in 
education towards technology related 
fields Dimitry commented, “We must 
realize that at all colleges, there has been 
a massive shift to scientific and technical 
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education due to job market changes. The 
Merrimack Valley is amazing in the 
changes taking place in the high tech 
industry. These types of jobs require 
highly educated people.” 

Although the current emphasis on high 
tech education may seem somewhat one 
sided, Dimitry believes that a well- 
rounded academic background is neces- 
sary. “Engineers, scientists, and other 
technically oriented persons also need the 
humanities and the life of the mind apart 
from their fields.” 

To this end, Northern Essex high tech 
students as well as nursing students are 
required to take one third of their course 
work in liberal arts. “If we require 
technical students to take liberal arts 
courses, perhaps we should require 
liberal arts students to take computer 
literacy courses," Dimitry said. “Many 
non-tech students are already enrolled in 
these courses. Many professional people 
who already have degrees also enroll in 
these classes because they need 
computer literacy to survive and prosper 
in a competitive field.” 

Dimitry's concerns are not all education 
oriented. The end of the semester is 
approaching and with it, the Christmas 
season. Pausing to reflect, he remarked, 
“It's been a great year. | am looking 
forward to having a full house at 
Christmas. My two daughters and son will 
be home as well as my in-laws. It livens 
things up to go from two people to seven. 
I'm looking forward to that.” 

“We always have a fresh spruce tree 
and enjoy decorating it together. But the 
one thing that makes me know it is 
Christmas every time | hear it is our 
antique Czechoslovakian music box that 
plays "Tannanbaum.” Another part of our 
family tradition is that we all open our 
gifts on Christmas morning. We even 
include our Boxer, Freida.” 

Dimitry wishes everyone a happy 
holiday. “I would like to extend Holiday 
Greetings to all at this season and urge 
everyone to think about what Christmas 
means. More important than the pleasure 
of gifts is the concept of peace on earth 
and good will toward mankind." 


Sabbaticals, childhood education 


(Cont'd from page one) 

The Board voted to give part-time 
Junior Electronic Computer Operator 
Mark Jennings a full-time position, giving 
him an annual salary increase of $2,324. 
Jennings has been working evenings in 
the NECC Computer Lab as an instructor. 

Childhood Education report 


Coordinator of the Early Childhood 
Education Program at Northern Essex 
Judith Tye presented the board with a 
report about the program she heads. She 
said, “Over the years we have tried to 
develop a program which is professional 
by nature. We train students to give them 
marketable skills and the necessary 
preparation to get professional jobs in 
agencies which teach or care for young 
children.” Tye's written report to the 
board stated, “The institution's program 


has established itself in the Merrimack 
Valley as a ‘leader and pioneer’ in 
childhood education.” 

The Board dealt with correspondence 
announcing the appointment of Nuncio 
DiMarca, Lawrence, as director of the 
Lawrence Project for the Northeast 
Consortium of Colleges and Universities 
in Massachusetts (NECCUM). 

Also a letter from Senator John W. 
Olver (D) reported the Senate has passed 
and sent to the House of Representatives 
legislation which would provide $44 
million in financial aid to Massachusetts 
college students for the 1983-84 school 
year. 

Senator Edward Kennedy's letter of 
appreciation for the college's hospitality 
during his visit to Northern Essex was 
acknowledged. 


Council eliminates 60/40 split 


by Jeff Wilson 

The Student Council voted at its 
Nov. 24 meeting to abolish the proposed 
60/40 split with the provision that any 
money spent by a club will be 
democratically handled within the club. 

The split, which would have students 
pay for 60 percent of expenses on club 
trips with the remaining 40 percent paid 
for by student activity fees allotted to 
each club, was voted down 11-1. 

Council Treasurer, Mark St. Hilaire, 
proposed action be taken to have the 
campus library open at 7:30 a.m., one half 
hour earlier than the present time of 8 
a.m. 

“A lot of people are out ‘waiting in the 
rain’ at quarter of,” Mark said. “They 
should be able to schedule it one half hour 
earlier.” 

Council President, Kara Purdie, added, 
“There is a need, especially now with 
finals coming up.” 

The council will look into the issue. 

Sue Smulski, secretary for Office of 
Student Activities, brought up the 


question of the legality of tearing down 
posters put up by outside groups. 

She said, “If we have a written policy 
for no soliciting, they must abide.” 

The Council plans to come up with a 
written policy but until then, urges 
students to take extreme caution when 
dealing with these companies that 
advertise group trips. 

Sheri Nichols, chairperson of the 
program board, announced plans for a 
semi-formal to be held February 12 and 
coffee houses which will take place in 
March and April of next semester. 

Plans of having a St. Patrick's day mixer 
are being questioned due to a couple of 
mishaps which led to an arrest at the 
Halloween mixer. 

Council members Don Turcotte, Cindy 
Merrick and Becky St. Onge volunteered 
to show visiting high school students 
around campus. 

A~ Sunday, Dec. 12 meeting was 
announced to discuss changes in the 
Student Government Constitution. 


President John R. Dimitry 


All 
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College Day; from 


tattoos to -tarot cards 


by Robynne Pappalardo 

When classes are cancelled for All 
College Day Dec. 8 for registration, the 
college will offer a full program of 
activities and entertainment for your 
enjoyment. 

The Movie, Harold and Maude, starring 
Ruth Gordon and Bud Cort, will be shown. 
It is an hilariously funny film about the 
relationship between an older woman 
and a young boy. It will be showing in the 
tiled lounge from 9 a.m. until 11 a.m. and 
from 2 p.m. until 4 p.m. 

If you'd like to have your picture taken 
dressed as a cowboy, a barmaid, or a 
riverboat gambler, you can have it done 
for $5 by Antique Images which will be 
shooting from 10 a.m. until 2 p.m. in the 
tiled lounge. 

Anyone wanting a temporary tattoo (it 
will wash off) will have many designs to 
choose from. The Tattoo booth will be in 
the College Center cafeteria lobby from 
10 a.m. until 2 p.m. Or you may want your 
fortune told by the Tarot Card Reader at 
the same place. Also on hand will be 


Financial forms 
by Phyllis Pucci 

Financial Aid Forms (FAF) for the 
1983-84 school year should be available 
by the end of January, according to 
Director of Financial Aid Dick Pastor. To 
be eligible for the maximum awards, 
students are encouraged to file their FAF 
for next year as soon as possible, Pastor 
says. 

For example, if a student completes the 
FAF application prior to March 1, 1983, he 
could be eligible, depending on his 
financial need, for a Mass. State 
Scholarship, NECC Summer Aid, NECC 
September Enrollment, NECC January 
Enrollment, and/or a Pell Grant. If the 
application date is prior to April 15, 


students could be eligible for NECC 
September Enrollment, NECC January 
Enrollment, and a Pell Grant. If the 


application is received before Nov. 1, only 
NECC January Enrollment and Pell Grants 
will be available. Students can apply until 
March, 1984, to be considered for a Pell 


singer/entertainer Marc Black with his 
sing-a-long/hand clapping style. 

Northern Essex student clubs have 
been invited to participate in the annual 
Club Fair. The organizations will have a 
chance to demonstrate what they do, and 
to recruit new members. They will have 
information tables in the cafeteria. 

If you want to do some Christmas 
shopping at the various craft tables and 
while you're participating in the various 
activities, you can snack on various 
edibles at the bake tables. When you may 
have exhausted all the other activities, 
you can relax watching Olde Tyme Movie 
Shorts with Charlie Chaplin and the Three 
Stooges. Or you can go downstairs to play 
video games... 

Other plans will include the Cooper- 
ative Education and Placement Job Fair 
and Career Day. You may explore career 
possibilities with the variety of employers 
who will be on hand at the Carpeted 
Lounge from 9:30-3 p.m. 

In the middle of all this, don't forget to 
register. 


available soon 


Grant for the 1983-84 school year. 

Financial aid is awarded on the basis of 
financial need. This is determined by 
calculating the amount of money the 
student and/or parents can provide, and 
deducting this amount from the cost of 
attendance. Estimated attendance costs 
include tuition and fees, room and board, 
and an allowance for books, supplies, 
travel, and personal expenses. 

“The basic philosophy of the NECC 
Financial Aid Office, which has the final 
responsibility for determining the amount 
to be expected from students and/or 
parents,” says Pastor, “is that the primary 
responsibility for meeting college ex- 
penses rests with the student and the 
family. Financial aid offered by the 
college is considered to be supplemental 
to the efforts of the student and the family 
and in the majority of cases is not 
expected to meet the entire financial 
need.” 


Vets visit Vietnam memorial 


by Bruce Ciaramella 

The Veterans Club visited Washington, 
D.C. Saturday, Nov. 13, to participate in 
and observe the offician honoring of 
Vietnam veterans. 

The club marched with the Massachu- 
setts delegation, part of the approximate 
20,000 veterans who paraded down 
Constitution Avenue to the memorial 
service and dedication of the monument. 
Some of the veterans were pushed in 
wheelchairs. Some carried their sons, and 
others held hands with their wives or 
girlfriends. 

The memorial ceremony opened with a 
song by Led Zepplin called “Stairway to 
Heaven.” One of the speakers was the 
founder and president of the Veterans 
Memorial Fund, Jan Scruggs. He told the 
150,000 veterans who gathered to 
dedicate the memorial that the ceremony 


was a long time coming and that the 
theme of the memorial was welcome. 
Scruggs started the fund with a donation 
of $250. The fund now totals $7 million 
dollars of public contributions which was 
used to build a monument that consists of 
the 57,939 names of Americans who were 
killed or reported missing in action during 
the Vietnam War. 

Jeff Griffith from the Veterans Club 
reflected on the ceremony and said, “The 
most memorable part of the service was 
to see the tears and different emotions 
that people expressed when they saw 
their loved ones’ names on the granite 
wall. The monument, as well as the entire 
procession, has been long awaited by 
veterans, friends, and family alike.” 

Thus, many Americans have finally 
begun to unite in support of the anguish of 
the Vietnam veterans. 
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Campus news 


Hospital Association Lobbyist Bernard Flynn. 


Flynn explains 


by Bruce Ciaramella 

Bernard Flynn, Member of the Northern 
Essex Board of Trustees, and health care 
lobbyist, spoke to Prof. Richard Mesle’s 
government classes Thursday, Dec. 2 

He described the influence a lobbyist 
has on the passage or failure of bills that 
can affect all. of us. He explained a 
lobbyist represents the interest of a group 
of people who pay for their political 
expertise in the hope of having the 
legislature vote in favor of the special 
interest group. 

A lobbyist for the Massachusetts 
Hospital Association, Flynn said he 
represents 120 acute-care hospitals 
throughout the state. The hospitals 
employ professionals who compile and 
analyze information detailing a specific 
need and concern of the association. The 
information is given to Flynn to’ prepare 
him for various lobbying activities 
including testifying before legislative 
committees, and researching bills to 
determine whether or not they would be 
beneficial to the Hospital Association. 

“Lobbyists provide an important source 
of information for legislators and their 


Toys for Tots. 


Job fair to be held 


The Office of Cooperative Education 
and Placement at Northern Essex 
Community College is sponsoring a job 
fair on Wednesday, December 8, from 
9:30 to 2 p.m. in the Carpeted Lounge of 
the College Center. 

Among the employers who will be 
taking part in the December 8 job fair are 
the New England Press Association, the 
Massachusetts Internship Program, the 


National Association of Insurance 
Women, Mary Kay Cosmetics, the 
Massachusetts Department of Social 


No snow.......00 trip 


by Jean Powers 

Warm weather is squelching the 
activities of the Ski Club. At a brief 
meeting Friday, Dec. 3, Jamie Demers, 
Secretary, announced that the Loon 
Mountain Trip, scheduled for Dec. 11 is 
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lobbyist’s job 


staff,” Flynn says. “With so many bills 
facing the House and Senate, it's often 
difficult for legislators to obtain all the 
information they need to make respon- 
sible decisions.” 

To point out the great amount of 
research that legislators are faced with, 
Flynn noted that this year alone there 
were approximately 800 bills that affect 
health care issues. “My job is to make 
sure they know all the information 
available that would benefit the Hospital 
Association,” Flynn said. 

Although the stereotype of a lobbyist is 
that of an’experienced professional, Flynn 
said anyone with an interest in a specific 
issue can become a registered lobbyist. 

Flynn said there are approximately 
500-600 registered lobbyists in Massachu- 
setts, but those who do it every day 
number about 25. ’ 

Flynn is a graduate of Northern Essex 
and the University of Massachusetts. He 
was a selectman in Amesbury in 1972 and 
served as a State representative for the 


towns of Amesbury, West Newbury, 
Georgetown and Groveland from 
1975-79. 


ee 
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Dec. 8 in lounge 


Services, the United States Army, the 
Haverhill-Newburyport Human Services 
Association, Middlesex County Hospital, 
Kelley Services Care At Home, Electrolux 
Corporation, Mary Immaculate Nursing 
Home, the Derry Area Youth Association, 
Burger King Restaurants, the United 
States Navy and the United States Marine 
Corps. 

Additional information on the Job Fair 
may be obtained by calling the Office of 
Cooperative Education and Placement at 
374-0721, extension 180 or 187. 


to Loon Mountain 


cancelled. 


Demers also told the discouraged 
group that further plans will be postponed 
until after the holidays or when the 
temperature drops. Until then, members 
will gather information for future trips. 


Co-op for liberalarts, too 


by Debbie Kealey 

Did you know that cooperative 
education at Northern Essex Community 
College deals with students in the Liberal 
Arts area? 

Fran Robbins, faculty coordinator of 
Co-op Education is associated with the 
Liberal Arts program. She is a graduate of 
Merrimack College and Emory University 
of Atlanta, Georgia. She has had 
extensive background in Social Services 
and education -- both as a caseworker and 
administrator. She has been employed at 
NECC since 1979. Just recently, in the fall 
of 1982, she was appointed faculty 
coordinator of Co-op Education. Fran is 
associated with Abbott Rice in the Job 
Placement Office. They both work 
together to find jobs that will benefit the 
students’ future plan. 

Students can receive three credits per 
semester either in paying jobs (Co-op Ed) 
or volunteer jobs (internships). Fran 
Robbins feels it is valuable experience to 
get on the job training. There are many 
jobs open for Liberal Arts students. Being 
involved in Co-op Education gives the 
student the chance to find out if he really 
enjoys the field he’s in. 

In other areas like business and 
secretarial divisions or computer technol- 


ogy the job relatedness is obvious. But the 
Liberal Arts students are not aware of 
what is out there for them. Co-op is a good 
opportunity for students to explore a 
career. 

Co-op students are taught valuable 
skills such as how to research a topic, 
organize and write a report, communicate , 
with people, conduct and behavior. These 
are all skills that can be marketable and 
very essential for the students’ career 
goals. 

The actual job that the students are 
involved in are such jobs as learning how 
to research in a museum, take phone calls 
and refer them in a local politician's 
office, work in a court as an aide and even 
work with people in nursing homes. All of 
these jobs can develop the students’ skills 
and enhance their career awareness. 

Fran Robbins encourages students in 
the Liberal Arts program to sign up for 
Co-op next semester and earn credits 
while broadening their knowledge of 
their future career choice. There are still 
some placements left for next semester. 
For more information, contact Fran 
Robbins either in the Classroom Building, 
C-366 or at the Co-op Education Office. 


NECC, Gould work together 


John R. Dimitry, president of Northern 
Essex Community College, has announced 
the awarding of a $28,000 grant which 
will enable the college and Gould, Inc. 
Modicon Division of Andover to operate 
jointly a combined upgrading ad retaining 
program in programming skills. The grant 
is being funded by CETA Title VIl and the 
Lower Merrimack Valley Industrial Ad- 
visory Council. The CETA monies will be 
used to pay one instructor and laboratory 
assistant, and Gould-Modicon will provide 
a matching contribution totalling $94,652. 

The program participants will be 18 
Gould-Modicon employees who are 
currently employed in a position where 
there ig little chance for advancement and 


former employees who have been laid off 
and have little opportunity to be 
reemployed. The program will run eleven 
months and will train participants in three 
programming languages. Successful grad- 
uvates will receive 15 college credits and 
have the opportunity to enter the very 
lucrative field of computer programming. 

Commenting on this joint training 


‘program which will begin this month, 


President Dimitry stated, “This project is 
unique, in that a company is assuming 
some responsibiltity for the future of its 
laid off workers. We are pleased to be 
involved in another innovative program 
with a company as progressive as 
Gould-Modicon.” - 


Vets working for Toys for Tots 


by Robynne Pappalardo 

Every year the Veteran's Club sponsors 
a drive to benefit the Toys for Tots 
campaign. This year the club held a mixer 
featuring Trapper, Saturday, Nov. 20, at 
the Newburyport DAV. 

Tickets were sold to students with |.D's 
for $3. General admission was $4. Funds 
raised by the mixer are for the purchase 
of toys in mint condition. 

For several years, NECC veterans have 
set up large barrels on campus for toy 
donations. Few and often unusable toys 
have been donated. Now the plan is to 


Teachers plan 


by Susan Skaff 

Because a number of teachers at NECC 
are concerned with the growing threat of 
nuclear war, a committee has been 
formed to plan a peace week to coincide 
with the spring All College Day. Members 
of the Peace Committee are: Tim Conley, 
Nancy Brown, Ellie Hope-McCarthy, Selma 
Singer, M.J. Gillespie, Mary Wilson, Linda 
Hummel Shea, Steve Michaud, Priscilla 
Bellairs, Jim Brown, Dave Dubois, Allan 
Pollock, Caryl Taylor, and Joan Wattman. 

Speakers, films, and possibly a theater 


use funds for getting brand new toys. 
Naval Petty Officer Joe Panciotti is 
working with the veterans in shopping for 
the gifts for underprivileged children. 
Names of needy children are submitted by 
schools, churches, the Red Cross and 
family service organizations. 

“The only stipulation is that the children 
are not to be given the toys until 
Christmas morning,” says Panciotti. In the 
past, children received the toys ahead of 
time and still woke up to find nothing 
under the tree on Christmas morning. 


peace week 


party will be offered that week for the 
purpose of promoting peace. Some of the 
films suggested for use that week are: 
War Game, On the Beach, The China 
Syndrome, and _ Hiroshima/Nagasaki, 
August 1945. 

Having such a week would serve to 
make students more aware of the danger 
of a nuclear war and its subsequent 
holocaust, as well as involve them more 
actively in the nuclear disarmament 
movement. 


NECC Foundation holds dinner dance 


by Mary Bayko 

A semi-formal holiday dinner dance 
was held by the Northern Essex 
Community College Foundation Saturday 
evening, Dec. 4 at the College Center. 
Foundation member Prof. Donald Conway 
says the tickets were almost sold out 
before the event. 

Mary Karl's Orchestra supplied the 
music. Karl, who was a vocalist in Count 
Basie’s band, is well known in jazz circles. 
She frequently plays for dancers who 


compete for medals. 

Funds raised by the dance will be used 
to fund scholarships. Besides scholar- 
ships, the Foundation has made a number 
of contributions to the college, including 
$8,000 for the stage curtain for the 
Creative Arts. The group plans to make a 
donation for the planned outdoor theatre 
at the college. 

Individual memberships for the 
foundation are $5 and family member- 
ships are $10. 
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Cakes and ale concert to feature classical, pop and 


by Faith Benedetti 

Celebration of the Christmas holiday 
spirit at Northern Essex will begin with 
the Cakes and Ale concert this Thursday, 
Dec. 9, at 7:30 at the College Center. 

The concert, whose theme is “Music 
Americana,” promises to be a tour 
through musical history, with pieces 
ranging from the colonial to rock eras. 

Representing the colonial will be 
William Billings’ “Chester,” an _ early 
drum-corps piece with arrangements for 
flute, piccolo, drums, and piano accom- 
panied by the .Chorus. 

It will be blues and scat time when the 
Chorus and Ensemble join forces in 
presenting W.C. Handy’s "St. Louis Blues” 
with jazz solo. Music professor Michael 
Finegold has transcribed a recording of 
Bessie Smith and Louis Armstrong doing 
the selection and arranged it for the 
Chorus and instrumentalists. 

Aaron Copeland's “Stomp Your Foot” 
will highlight the classical section of the 
evening, accompanied by duo-piano. 

It will be twenty-three skidoo when the 
bands swings into "Sing, Sing, Sing” by 
Benny Goodman. The song, from the 
1940's, comes under the heading of “Big 
Band Sing.” 

Broadway is the next stop on the tour 
with a medley of songs including 
“Tradition,” “Cabaret,” “Day By Day." and 


Participants aft Art Symposium: lan Cameron, Grace Argenziano and Elizabeth 


“On Broadway.” 

Next, jazz buffs can jive to the 
instrumental “Samba De Jazz,” a tribute 
to Bossanova funk jazz. 


The final selection of the evening to 
bring the audience up to date will be an 
original rock piece entitled "When You're 
Gone” by John Riccardi, member of the 
Performance Ensemble. 

Many selections will be accompanied 
by a slide show and _ background 


‘information on the subject. 


Tickets are available from any Chorus 
or ensemble member at the Student 


Activities Office and at the door. The cost 
of $2 will cover the cost of cakes and 


cider. 

Students presenting the concert are: 
Tenors Seong Yoon, Michael Motherway, 
Thomas Duvernay and Brian Moschetto; 
Bass singers Jim Haseltine, Richard 
Carpenito, Franklin Hobbs, John Riccardi, 
Raymond Moulton, Jim Brown; Sopranos 
Kathleen Loftus, Raelene Laroche, Gloria 
Aybar, Martina Angomas, Paula Hadley, 
and Lisa Ferronetti; Altos Constance 
Salerno, Carol Zins, Sharon Atamian, 
Mary Jo Wentworth, Laura Forgays and 
Sally Moriarty; pianist John Citron; 
instrumentalists Chris Madej, Scott Tardie, 
Eric Edwards, Carl Rademacher, Steven 


Cameron from Salem, N.H.; Michael Finegold, and Chet Hawrylciw from Northern 
Essex; Priscilla Dullea from Georgetown; Diana Kolbin and Bob King from Andover; 
Elaine Mawhinney-Webb, Creative Arts Department Chairman, Northern Essex. 
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Supporting the arts in public education 


by Jayne Hollis 

Area primary and secondary school art 
teachers met with Northern Essex's 
Creative Arts Department faculty for the 
second time Dec. 1. Their purpose is to 
support the arts in public education. 

Representing Andover were Robert 
King, Director of Music and Theatre, and 
Diana Kolbin, art instructor. Priscilla 
Dullea, an art teacher in the Georgetown 
school system, wes present and Elizabeth 
Cameron, Grace Argenziano and lan 
Cameron from Salem High School, Salem, 
N.H. also attended. 

Representing Northern Essex were 
Chet Hawrylciw, Chairman of the Division 
of Humanities and Communications, 
Elaine Mawhinney-Webb, Director of the 
Creative Arts Department, and Mike 
Finegold, Music Coordinator. 

Promoting, or marketing, art education 
and the exchange of faculty and students 
between schools were among issues 
discussed. 

Mawhinney-Webb spoke about the 
need to market the creative arts. She said 
that “marketing is almost a foreign word 
to her but that she understands the need 
for it. "We must market the arts. We 
shouldn't have to justify ourselves (art 


NEPC sponsors 


by Mary Lynne Marnell 

The New England Poetry Club has 
contests each year open to everyone. The 
deadline for submissions is April. 

The Daniel Varoujan prize of $200 is 
awarded the best poem. Entries may be 
sent to 2 Farrar Street, Cambridge, MA 
02138. Poems should be sent in duplicate 
with name, address, school and year of 
graduation on one copy only. 

The Holmes contest is for Massachu- 


teachers) but | guess we have to.” 

Several marketing proposals were 
made: area libraries and rotary clubs 
could be organized for promotional 
purposes, a part-time business manager 
could be hired as a fund raiser, and 
Northern Essex's marketing students 
could take on the promotion of the arts as 
a term project. A quarterly newspaper 
listing events and artists and containing 
articles by and about artists was also 
suggested. 

An exchange of students and faculty 
excited attention. Elaine Mawhinney- 
Webb suggested that our advanced dance 
students could instruct elementary and 
high school students in dance as their 
practicum and music enthusiasts could 
attend special classes here. The possibili- 
ties are numerous. 

The group also discussed political 
action concerned people could take by 
lobbying to make art education in public 
schools. 

Salem, N.H. was represented at this 
meeting by three high school teachers. 
When asked about elementary art 
teachers, they replied, “Salem's elemen- 
tary schools have no art teachers at all.” 


poetry contest 


setts college students. Submissions may 
be sent to Victor Howes, 137 West 
Newton Street, Boston, 02118. 

The New England Poetry Club has 
regular meetings at first Monday of every 
month (except January) at the Harvard 
Faculty Club, 20 Quincy Street, Cambridge 
at 8 p.m. preceded by cocktails at 6 and 
dinner at 6:45. For reservations for 
dinner, call Adassa Frank at 969-6373. 


bs ——< i “et : say . — 
The Northern Essex Chorus directed by Prof. Michael Finegold. 
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Brown, Carol Zins, Mary Jo Wentworth, Salerno. 
Thomas Duvernay, John Riccardi, James Music Professor Michael Finegold is the 
Migliorini, Scott Moschetto, and Connie director. 


Karl Rademacher on bass guitar, Thomas Duvernay on drums and Jim Migliorini on guitar 
will play at Cakes and Ale Concert Dec. 9, College Center, 7:30. 


-Casd 


Michael Motherway rehearses for Cakes and Ale concert at College Center Dec. 9. 
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Creative Arts 


Dance class performs original numbers Dec. 3 


by Jayne Hollis 

Members of the Dance Composition 
Class performed Friday evening, Dec. 3 to 
benefit the Northern Essex Dance 
Department. The students choreographed 
and performed their own original 


numbers which included ballet, jazz and 


Carmel Parino. 


Denise Lagasse and Phil Dirago in "Love Lies Bleeding.” 


-Carl Russo photo. 


modern dance. Over 20 pieces were 
performed. 

Performing to a full house, the dancers 
began with a lively piece called 
“Showtime” danced to “On Broadway.” 

Several presented solo performances 
while others formed groups. Migdalia 
Bonilla Angomas danced alone to the 
music of Michael Gore, “Out Here on My 
Own” sung by another student Martina 
Angomas. Nancy Onanian performed to 
the musical piece “Five Circles” while 
fellow student Sandy Wilson read from an 
untitled poem by Suzanne McGowan. 
Nancy's performance was enhanced with 
the gestures of American Sign Language 
to form the words of the poem. The 
audience was deeply moved by Onanian's 
performance. Someone was heard to say, 
“She made me cry, she moved so 
beautifully.” 

The music and dance design combined 
with the grace of the dancers to form a 
beautiful whole. The performance flowed 
from beginning to middle to end very 
much as a well written novel. The climax 
of the novel, one filled with joy and 
sadness and despair and hopefulness, 
involved all the cast in a raucous burst of 
fun and celebration called “We Got the 
Beat’ choroeographed by Maggie 
Queenan. 

Elaine Mawhinney-Webb of Newbury- 
port, Chairman of the Creative Arts 
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Karen Velasco wins talent contest 


by Jeff Wilson 

Northern Essex dance student Karen 
Velasco, Chelmsford, has recently taken 
first place in the talent phase of the 
Image Talent and Modeling Festival held 
at the Sheraton Regency, Hyannis. 

She was also a finalist in the modeling 
phase of the three day competition. 

Her winning solo performance was 
called “And | Am Telling You I'm Not 
Going,” a lyrical jazz number from the 
Broadway musical Dream Girls, She also 
performed this number Friday, Dec. 3, ata 
program of student works for the benefit 

_ of the Northern Essex Dance Department 
held in the school gym. 


Karen has studied dance with Donna 
Micili, Tewksbury, and has taken classes 


with the Boston Ballet. She is now a 
student of Elaine Mawhinney-Webb, 
dance instructor at Northern Essex. 

“| just want to perform,” Karen says, 
“I'd love to perform on Broadway or in the 
movies.” 

Although she doesn't have any 
immediate plans to perform on Broadway, 
she will be going to Las Vegas during the 
Christmas holiday to compete and as a 
guest performer at the Dunes Hotel for 
Talent America. 

She hasn't made any movies yet, but 
she was a guest on the television show 
Evening Magazine, and she had a lead 
role in the show Use Your Smarts, an 
educational program hosted by Dick 
Albert on Channel 5 last June 22. 


Department, was the director of the 
program which was part of the NECC 
Creative Arts Series. 

Among the students involved in the 
choreography for the production were 
Carmel Parrino, Vicki Valhouli, Berna- 
dette Leavitt and Denise Lagasse of 
Haverhill; Philip Dirago of Merrimac; 
Karen Velasco of North Chelmsford; 
David Fost and Vicki Foster of Chelms- 


ford; Cyndi Donovan, Migdalia Bonilla and 
oe : 


Karen Valasco dances. 


Bernadette Leavitt dancing to the “Upper Kern.” 


Kathy Lovett of Lawrence; Laurie Colbert 
of North Reading; Patti Ratcliffe of 
Salisbury; Nancy Onanian of Andover; 
Robin McGinnis of Hampstead, N.H.; and 
Linda Cowie of Brentwood, N.H. Other 
dancers were Janice Bly of Bradford; 
Maggie Queenan of Lowell; Regina 


Amirault of Haverhill; Erin Cronin and 
Denise Baillargeon of Methuen; John 
Groveland; 


Torrisi of and Martina 


a) 
-Carl Russo photo. 
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Life-Long Learning holds holiday party 


by Susan Skaff 

A delightful afternoon was spent last 
Thursday at the Life-Long Learning holiday 
party. Over one hundred people attended 
and were entertained with music by the 
NECC Choral and Music Club led by 
Michael Finegold, music director for the 
Creative Arts Dept. 

The Choral Group sang excerpts from 
some of the earliest popular music in 
America. Many of the songs were taken 
from passing minstrel shows of the early 
1900's, and contain a great deal of 
spiritual music. Some of the songs 
enjoyed by all were: “Camptown Races,” 
“Cabaret,” “Tradition” from Fiddler on the 
Roof, “Day by Day,” and “Side by Side.” 


The accompaniment by the band was 
superb. 

T. Paul Riley, President of American 
Association of Retired Persons in 
Haverhill, talked of forming a new 
association called Friends of Life-Long 
Learning. This type of association would 
be able to broaden the present programs 
offered. 

Riley then thanked Carolyn Reynolds 
and Mae DiPietro for their devotion and 
hard work in planning the many programs 
that were offered this semester. 

A sociable time followed with hot hors 
d'oeuvres, dainty desserts, and holiday 
eggnog. It was a pleasurable holiday 
gathering for all who attended. 


Library holds books at desk 


Daily Library visitors are aware of the 
Permanent Reserve Shelf Policy which the 
Library adopted this semester. Because 
titles which are in continuous heavy 
demand were “disappearing” from the 
shelves, the Library is now maintaining a 
significant number of books and periodi- 
cals at the Circulation Desk. Among these 
are Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, 
Roget's Thesaurus, Black's Law Dictionary, 
Physician's Desk Reference, Chilton's 
Auto Repair Manual - 1982 Ed., Financial 
Aid for College [FACTS], the research 
writing manuals [Turabian, MLA, APA, 
Historian's Handbook], Time, Newsweek, 
Consumer Reports, Psychology Today, and 
the daily Boston newspapers. The shelf 
where each title would normally appear 
indicates if it is at the Circulation Desk. In 
order to use one of the above listed titles, 
which are non-circulating, simply present 
your driver's license at the Circulation 
Desk. 

KERKKRKKEKEKERKKKEE 

Ronald Steriti of Lowell was the lucky 

winner of the Library's November raffle. 


by Jean Powers 

The Library staff invites everyone on 
campus to an Open House on Wednesday, 
Dec. 15 from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. This will be 
an opportunity to meet new = staff 
members and preview new books and 
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Hanukkah Candles. 


The prize was two tickets to the Salem 
State College Lecture Series for 1982-83, 
which features Former Pres. Gerald Ford, 
NBC News Correspondent Douglas Kiker, 
and former Sec. of State Henry Kissinger 
as speakers. Ron attended the first lecture 
(Ford) in November and said it was a very 


worthwhile evening. 
Sl le le alle ee ial ie ie aa al 


The Library Work Study Staff this 
semester includes Louise MacAvoy, David 
Foulkes, Judith Brindle, Gail Anderson, 
and Marie Dispensa. Students interested 
in working at the Library may apply at the 
Financial Aid Office. 

KEKKKKEEKKEEKEEEE 

Finally, the Library is curious to know 
why Woodhouse’s No Bad Dogs stays on 
the new acquisitions table and nobody 
wants to take it out. Someone out there 
must have a puppy who needs a little firm 
but affectionate discipline. 

SHEER RE EERE REE HE 

All the Library staff wishes every 
student good luck with final exams, A's on 
their papers, and a happy, healthy holiday 


season. 
Gls eas oS arte OS Se 
periodicals. Carole Jansky will demon- 


strate the Kurzweil reader for the blind, a 
device which translates printed copy to an 
electronic voice. 

Refreshments will be served and there 
will be a raffle for a “Christmas goodie.” 


-Carl Russo phofo. 


Coming attractions announced 


by Susan Skaff 


The Life-Long Learning Program is 
featuring a trip to Boston on Dec. 29 to 
see The Nutcracker Suite. The fee of $25 
includes the Wednesday matinee and 
transportation on the minibus. 

KEKE KEREEE 

Spy study groups will be held to discuss 
John LeCarre's Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy 
as differentiated from Hut 6: The Story of 
Breaking the Enigma Codes by Gordon 
Welchman of Newburyport on the 
following dates: 

Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy, Wednesday, 
Jan. 26, 7-8:30 p.m., Carpeted Lounge or 
Thursday, Jan. 27 from 2-3:30 p.m., Essex 
Room; Wednesday, Feb. 2, 7-8:30 p.m., 
Carpeted Lounge or Thursday, Feb. 3 from 
2-3:30 p.m., Essex Room. 

Hut 6: The Story of Breaking the Enigma 
Codes, Wednesday, Feb. 9 from 7-8:30 
p.m., Carpeted Lounge; Thursday, Feb. 10 
from 2-3:30 p.m., Essex Room. 

Diana Lucy, a past member of the 
(British) Women's Royal Naval Service 
(WREN), will preside as the resource 
person. During World War Il, her job was 
to receive codes and pass them on. The 
difference between espionage and 
cryptography, the art of deciphering 
messages in code, will also be discussed. 

KEKKKKEEKEKEKEKEKEKKE 

Life-Long Learning will be holding an 
Elderhostel and Interhostel Workshop on 
Feb. 10 (with the snowdate Feb. 11). The 
difference between the two will be 
discussed as well as experiences in 
education in residential living. One of the 
earliest elderhostels in Massachusetts 
was held at NECC. 

HER EHH EERE EH EEE 

Suggestions are being taken for day 
trips. Where would you like to go? Most of 
the day trips will be held on Wednesdays. 

Some suggestions for trips so far are to: 
Deerfield, Mass., Mystic, Conn., the 
Kennedy Library, Prudential Center and 
Maptorium, and Fall River, Mass. and New 
Bedford, Mass. to the factory outlets. 

Any other ideas would be appreciated! 

Students are reminded that the Library 


will direct the Registrar's Office to 
withhold the grades and/or transcripts of 


all students who have library books 
overdue as of Dec. 24. Be certain you have 
returned all library materials when you 
leave for Christmas break and inter- 
session. No fines are charged for overdue 
books -- but you are expected to return all 
books by the end of the semester, or pay 
for those you may have lost. The 
librarians say they realize students are 
struggling with plowing through sources 
as term paper deadlines are near, but 
they appreciate your cooperation. 
KEKKEKEKEEKEEKEEK : 
Be sure to drop by the Library to see the 
Christmas tree in the lobby. It was 
decorated Monday, Dec. 6, when students 
studying there were treated to cocoa and 
cookies! 
FREESE EE ERE EEE EE 
Also a new art exhibit, “The Artist as 
Teacher,” opened Dec. 6. It includes the 
work of faculty at the colleges in the 
North East Consortium of Colleges and 
Universities in Massachusetts (NECCUM). 
Art faculty whose work is on exhibit 
represent Endicott College, Merrimack 
College, Middlesex Community College, 
Montserrat School of Visual Art, North 
Shore Community College, Northern 
Essex Community College, Salem State 
College, and the University of Lowell. The 
exhibit will continue through Dec. 31. 
KEKE KEKE KEK KEKE 
The photographs exhibited this fall 
were the work of Henry Cataldo, Director 
of Photography at the Massachusetts 
College of Art. Cataldo holds a master of 
fine arts degree in photography from Yale 
University and has exhibited at the 
Hayden Corridor Gallery, M.I.T.; the 
Gallery Eleven, Tufts University; the 
Overland and Longwood Galleries, Mass. 
College of Art; The Yale University Art 
and Architecture Gallery; the Panopticon 
Gallery, Boston; and the Slusser Gallery, 
University of Michigan. His photographs 
have been published in various journals 
and his work is represented in private 
collections throughout the United States. 
A recipient of a Ford Foundation Award, 
Cataldo has traveled extensively. The 
collection exhibited in the library are a 
journal of his travels through Spain and 
Portual during 1981 and 1982. Cataldo is 
a veteran runner in the Boston Marathon. 


Hanukkah begins December 11. 


by Faith Benedetti and Danny Gordon 

Friday, December 11, marks the 
beginning of Hanukkah, a festive holiday 
for Jews all over the world. The “Feast of 
Lights” lasts for eight days, with prayers 
and ceremonies each night. The word 
Hanukkah, or Chanukah as it is spelled 
in Hebrew means “re-dedication.” The 
holiday gets its name from the Maccabean 
re-dedication of the Temple of Jerusalem 
in 165 B.C. 

Jewish history states that the Syrian 
king, Antiochus, tried to force the Jews 
into paganism by defiling their temple 
and constructing altars to idols. The Jews, 
lead by Mattathias, and then later his son, 
Judah Maccabeus, revolted against 
Antiochus and his armies, and finally in 
165 B.C., they won the battle and restored 
their Temple. On the 25th of Kislev 
(December in Hebrew) exactly 3 years 
after the temple was originally defiled, 
the Maccabees (followers of Judah 
Maccabeus) rededicated their temple and 
called the holiday Chanukah. 

The reason the festival lasts for eight 
days is that upon returning to the temple, 
the Maccabees found only one jar of oil, 
enough to light the place for only one day. 
They sent a messenger out to obtain more 
oil, and when he returned eight days 
later, the one jar of oil was miraculously 
still burning. 

A major part of the “feast of Lights” is 
the religous part...the lighting of the 
Menorah. The Menorah is a nine-branched 
candlestick. Each candle stands for one 
day that the oil burned. Each night a set of 
prayers, or berachah are said over the 
candles. The father of the family lights the 
shamash, or “servant light” and then 
lights one candle on the Menorah. The 
first prayer, said at the beginning of the 
service, blesses the candles, while the 
second prayer, said after the candles are 


lighted, expresses thanks for the miracle 
of deliverance. A third berachah is said on 
the first night only, and is a prayer for 
happy occasions, After the lighting of the 
candles, the song "Rock of Ages” or Ma‘oz 
Tzur by Mordecai is often sung. The 
service is commonly conducted by one 
celebrant, but the whole family may join _ 
in the recitation of prayers and singing. 
An activity enjoyed by both young and 
old alike on Chanukah is the game of 
Dreidel. A dreidel is a four-sided top. The 
name comes from a German word 
meaning "top." The dreidel game itself is 
rich in history. Rabbis of old permitted 
games of chance only a few times a year, " 
and Chanukah was one of those times, 
therefore it became a natural candidate — 
for Chanukah entertainment. , 
The four sides of the top bear four 
Hebrew letters:Nun, Gimel, Hei, and Shin. — 
Players begin by betting a certain amount — 
of coins or small objects, and each one 
would then, in turn, spin the dreidel. 
Depending on the fall of the top, the 
player would either take nothing (nun), — 
take all (gimel), take half (hei), or put in — 
(shin). The winner of the entire round 
often wins money. Over a period of time, 
the gambling terms were re-interpreted 
to stand for the Hebrew phrase Nes Gadol 
Hayah Sham or “A great miracle 
happened here.” Thus, even an ordinary 
game of chance is invested with Jewish 
values and further symbolizes the 
meaning of Chanukah. 
On Chanukah, Jews eat traditional 
foods, such as Latkes (potato pancakes) 
but everything is still kept strickly kosher. 
Chanukah, unlike Christmas, is not an 
overly zealous gift-giving holiday. Child- 
ren still get presents but not in such an 
abundance. The true meaning of 
Chanukah is reserved for emphasizing 
enduring religious and ethnic values. 
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Student David Hauser looks through microscope while Prof. Phelps Laszlo checks data. 
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Sellers has diverse interests 


by Veronica Byrne 

You're traveling abroad, say in Rome or 
London, and you want to find out as much 
as you can about how the people live, how 
their culture is like or different from your 
own. What do you look for? Where do you 
go? 


If you are in Rome, you may head first 


for the Sistine Chapel at St. Peter's, or in 
London, you may head for a view of Big 
Ben. 

But do these sights, 


popular with 


_ sight-seers show you anything about the 


people? Or do they put you together with 
more tourists? 

Usha Sellers, Chairperson of the 
Division of Social Sciences at Northern 
Essex, says it is the people she wants to 
learn about. She says, “When visiting 
another country, my time and budget are 
limited. | allow myself one meal at an 
expensive restaurant. The rest of the time 
| eat at diners or small establishments.” 
She says these are the places she learns 
the most about the people -- working, 
making a living, and being themselves. 

Sellers, native of India, came to the 
United States to study economics at Tufts 
University. In time; her interests shifted 
from economics to sociology and 
anthropology, subjects she taught when 
she came to Northern Essex ten years 
ago. 

- In one corner of he 
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Usha Sellers in native dress. 


photo. 
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a filing cabinet covered with trophies. An 
avid tennis player, she has won these 
over the years. She plays every morning 
from 6 to 7. Her trim figure is proof of the 
regular exercise. “People ask, ‘How can 
you do it, get up every morning and play 
tennis for an hour, and then go+o work?” 
she says. “Of course I'm tired at first, but 
once | start playing, I'm fine. When I'm 
through, | feel like I'm ready to settle 
down and work,” she says. 

Sellers says her interest in tennis began 
in college when she was on the. varsity 
badminton team. Her badminton coach 
told her she wouldn't be able to play 
tennis because the strokes were different. 
She proved him wrong and has been at 
the game for 16 years. “I can't imagine 
not having some kind of physical outlet,” 
she claims. 

Asked about her background, Sellers 
talks of her parents in India. They 
believed education was very important. 
After her mother was married and had 
five children, she went abroad to study 
medicine. After completing her education, 
she gave birth to Usha and her twin sister. 

Usha describes her parents’ marriage 
as a joint partnership. Her father, an 
educator by profession, had already sent 
all of her brothers abroad to complete 
their education. “We just happened to be 
girls and that didn't matter in my family -- 
unusual even in India,” Usha says. 

Constrasting India’s economic situation 
to that of America, Usha says the 
population is largely poor, and has very 
little or no support from the government. 
A very small minority is wealthy. The 
country suffers from overcrowding she 
says. In America, there is a large middle 
class, with the wealthy and poor in the 
minority. 

About to comment about how students 
may have changed over the past decade, 


‘Usha says, “I'm increasingly impressed. 


There's a greater commitment to study.” 
She expresses concern, however, about 
the number of students who are working 
their.way through school. “I'm absolutely 
amazed at how students can work the 
number of hours they do and take the 
number of classes they take and still be 
standing on two feet." She would like to 
see them able to devote less time to work 
and more to getting involved in student 
activities. Some, she thinks, are being 
robbed of the full college experience. 

Usha Sellers lives in Reading with her 
husband who is a dentist. The couple met 
when they were students at Tufts. They 
have four children. The oldest is 21 and a 
medical student. The second, 19, is a math 
major at Tufts. The younger two, 16 and 
14, attend schools in Massacusetts. 


Snowstorm watch 


Although the calendar reads Decem- 
ber, the weather does not seem to realize 
that it is the winter season. In the event of 
a snowstorm, students may tune to the 


following radio stations for information . 


Northern 


WCCM 
WNBP 

WHDH 
WCAP 
WESX 


regarding cancellations at 


Essex. 


Hauser studies Kenoza Lake 


by Dan Lyons 

For the past year or so, NECC student 
Dave Hauser and Professor Pete Laszlo 
have been working together on a project 
which could improve the quality of the 
water in Kenoza Lake. The two have 
sampled the water extensively, and 
believe they have a plan which could lead 
to a “greater balance of fish and insect 
life,” as Hauser puts it. 

Hauser is enthusiastic about the work, 
which has been his project for a Special 
Topics and Research Program at Northern 
Essex. "I'd like to see Directed Studies get 
more attention,” he says. “It's the kind of 
thing that many students don't know is 
available to them, which is unfortunate 
because it can really be a great benefit.” 

The Directed Studies program allows a 
student to work closely with a professor in 
a field of special interest to him. “If 
a student is interested in science, for 
example, he or she should go to the 
professor and ask what things are 
available,” Hauser says. “Chances are 
that there are a number of topics open to 
students who wish to do more involved 
work in their chosen field.” 

“It's definitely helped me.” the former 
Chicago native says. "Pete Laszlo worked 
with me extensively. Through him | 
gained a great deal of insight into the 
writing of a scientific research paper.” 

Hauser has prepared a 30 page report 
of his work, which includes detailed 
descriptions of his sampling and data 
collecting processes. “My part of the 
project is over,” he says. (He is planning 
to transfer to the University of New 
Hampshire next fall to major in Zoology). 
“Certainly many aspects have not been 
explored; the work could be carried on by 
another student. It (the project) could 
continue for years,” he adds. 

Hauser looks like a scientist. The 
rugged 24 year old has a scientific 
background, with a father who teaches 
physics at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Oddly enough, though, 
Hauser originally came to NECC to study 
business management, and graduated in 
May, 1980, with a degree in business. 

“| have been a full-time chef for the 
past six years,” he says, “and | planned to 


go into that for a career, possibly opening 
my own place." 

A year of working as a chef after 
graduation convinced him that he in fact 
would not be happy in this line of work. “I 
saw others working in the field and | 
realized that they really weren't happy. 
Sure, they had lots of money, but they had 
lots of pressure, too. It's a tough life.” 

“I've always been interested in 
animals, and ecology,” he says, explain- 
ing his seemingly drastic career change. 
“Zoology seemed to be the natural 
choice.” 

He came back to NECC to improve his 
math and = science background, in 
preparation for his transfer to a four year 
school. Eventually, he went to see Pete 
Laszlo, “to see if | could do a special topic 
research project.” 

Now, with the study completed, Hauser 
says he'd like to “sit down with Pete 
Laszlo, Jack Donovan (the manager of the 
Haverhill water treatment plant), and 
Herb Nickerson (the public works 
director), and make recommendations as 
to the ecology of the lake. We'd like to try 
to bring about a better balance of life in 
the lake, and we feel this would 
contribute to the quality of the water 
supply.” 

Just how good is the water in the lake? 
“The quality is good,” he says, “but it 
varies during different times of the year, 
because of thermal changes which turn up 
the bottom, especially during the fall and 
the spring. The sediment that is churned 
up when the water is either freezing or 
thawing naturally affects the chemistry of 
the water, and, subsequently, its taste.” 

The most noticeable thing about 
Hauser is the genuine concern he has for 
his work. His enthusiasm has helped not 
only himself, but the community around 
him. He'd like to see others benefit from 
the directed studies program as much as 
he has. 

He still works full time as a chef at the 
Pondview Restaurant in Kingston, New 
Hampshire, to support his education, and 
if his cooking is anything like his work at 
Northern Essex, they must serve a 
tremendous dinner. : 


Wilson keeps the public informed 


by Nancy Alter 

Jeannine Wilson, Director of Public 
Information at Northern Essex, is a lady 
with a lot of talent and ability to work 
hard. She joined the NECC staff two years 
ago. Her job consists of notifying the 
media about news at the college. 

A native of New Bedford, Wilson 
graduated from Stonehill College and 
worked for a year in communications in 
New York City. Later she joined the 
Boston Headquarters of the marketing 
department of Polaroid. In 1969, she 
married Bill Wilson, owner of the Methuen 
News. 

Before long she was involved in 
working with the paper's staff. She 
started as a bookkeeper, then started 
reporting while her husband spent his 
time in advertising sales. 


“a 


Jeannine Wilson, Public Information. 
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In 1974, she took over as editor and 
publisher of the News when her husband 
became ill. He died in 1977. She sold the 
paper later that year, but stayed on until 
she decided to come to Northern Essex in 
1980. 

Wilson can be seen covering events 
from Ted Kennedy's appearance to the 
week's speaker for Life Long Learning. 
Much of the time she has her camera in 
tow for pictures for the N.E.C.C. Report, 
published eight times a year. 

At home, she keeps busy with her 
daughter Suzanne, 12, and manages to be 
active in many civic and community 
organizations including the League of 
Women Voters and the Methuen 
Scholarship Foundation. 


‘ : “ 
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Campus news 


Gallaudet extension serves deaf community 


Director of the Gallaudet Extension Center at Northern Essex Jean Brennan Woods. 


by Judy Sirski 

_ Gallaudet College, the only four year 
Liberal Arts College for the deaf in the 
world, established a New England 
extension at Northern Essex in June, 
1980. Jean Brennan Woods, Director of 
the Gallaudet Extension, recently des- 
cribed the history of Gallaudet and the 
goals of its program here. 

Gallaudet College had its beginnings in 
1856 when Amos Kendall established a 
school for deaf and blind children on two 
acres of his Washington, D.C. estate. By 
1857, Congress incorporated the Kendall 
school as the Columbia Institution for 
Instruction of the Deaf. Congress agreed 
to fund the education of poor children 
from the District of Columbia and Kendall 
hired Edward M. Gallaudet as superinten- 
dent of the institution. 

The Gallaudet family was already 
highly committed to education for the 
deaf. Edward's father, Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, founded the first U.S. school 
for the deaf in Hartford, Connecticut. So it 
was not surprising that by 1864, Edward 
Gallaudet and Kendall persuaded 
Congress to authorize a board of directors 
of the Columbia Institution that would 
“grant and confirm liberal arts and 
science degrees.” President Abraham 
Lincoln signed the bill into law, ‘thus 
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becoming the first patron of the National 
Deaf College. 
Gallaudet is leading center 
for education for the 


deaf 

Re-named in honor of Thomas Gall- 
audet in 1894, the school was not known 
officially as Gallaudet College until 1954 
when Congress designated the corpora- 
tion under that title. Congress also 
affirmed the importance of higher 
education for the deaf and this federal 
support has helped make Gallaudet the 
leading center for deaf education. 

Not only does Gallaudet provide 
secondary education for the deaf, but it 
offers programs on all levels. The 
Pre-College Division consists of two model 
educational institutions -- the Kendall 
Demonstration Elementary School and the 
Model Secondary School for the Deaf. 
Research in areas such as linguistics, 
audiology, curriculum development and 
teaching methods is also done on the 
campus. 

Because Gallaudet is funded by federal 
tax dollars, the college is required to 
make its academic and research re- 
sources available to all deaf persons. 
However, it is not feasible for every deaf 
student to go to Washington, D.C. So, 
about 20 years ago, the Division of Public 


Sign language: a graceful silence 


by Judy Sirski 

For a moment, imagine silence -- not 
the subdued quiet of a library or the 
soothing white noise of a deserted beach, 
but the stark, isolated silence of 
interstellar space. Imagine it and you still 
will not know what it is to be deaf. 
Imagine it, however, and you begin a 
process of awareness. 

Insight, appreciation and respect for 
both the deaf and their language is one 
goal set for students enrolled in the 
Interpreter Training Program at Northern 


Bill Huston. 
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Essex Community College, says William 
Huston, curriculum coordinator for the 
program. ‘. 

The two-year associate degree and 
certificate programs are designed to 
enable students to master American Sign 
Language (ASL) which Huston describes 
as “a sophisticated articulate, living 
language of the eyes.” ASL is a merger of 
standard signs, mime and gestures--a 
means of communication Huston says is 
highly effective. 

In fact, ASL is more than a system of 
communication. “It is a language of itself 
with its own grammar and syntax, a 
linguistic phenomenon designed by deaf 
people and taught to deaf children,” 
Huston points out. This perception is 
another goal for students in the 
Interpreter Training Program. 

Students must understand the physio- 
logical aspects of deafness as well as 
learn that “people are people first and 
hearing impaired second,” Huston says. 
“The first semester of study is designed to 
develop sensitivity as well as the basic 
skills of sign language. Once students 
think of signing as a beautiful, graceful, 
logical language, they will be of 
significance to any deaf person they meet. 
Even if a student leaves the program after 
one semester, he or she will carry away 
the sense that deaf people are people 
first, then deaf.” 

“Our goal here,” Huston continues,” is 
to train people in the effective use of sign 
language, train them to have respect for 
the deaf community, and to prepare them 
for entry into other professional pro- 
grams. Students may transfer to any 


Services enacted an outreach program 
which sent teams to schools throughout 
the country to provide audiological testing 
and evaluations. Because of rising travel 
costs, and the number of requests, the 
program was not economically efficient 
and the concept of extension centers was 
conceived in 1977. 
First extension for deaf 
in Kansas 

The first extension program, directed 
by Edward Franklin, served a five state 
area from its Olathe, Kansas office. “The 
campus extension brings needed Gall- 
audet resources to areas in a way that 
makes best use of time, money and 
skills"" says Jean Brennan Woods, 
Director of the New England Gallaudet 
Extension Center. 

When the Kansas extension proved 
effective, investigation showed that the 
New England area was one of high need 
for deaf education. Northern Essex was 
chosen as the site for the New England 
Extension in June, 1980. “Our emphasis is 
on community service, so the logic of 
being located here is clear," said Woods. 
“We offer a broad base of programs for 
deaf adults and parents of deaf children 
as well as _ cultural, developmental 
workshops and counseling. We also 
provide continued education in skill 
training for teachers and awareness 
programs for professionals who serve the 
general public.” 

Services go to small 
New England towns 

Although one goal of the Extension 
Center is to increase community aware- 
ness of the needs of the deaf, Brennan 
Woods believes more is needed. "Boston 
is a large population center with many 
educational opportunities and a degree of 
awareness already exists. After all, there 
is a large deaf population here. But this is 
not so true in New Hampshire, Maine, and 
Vermont. The population is rural, 
scattered, and is not easily reached. The 
Gallaudet Extension in New England goes 
to the small towns in these states. We 
begin with awareness programs and 
workshops for those in the Mental Health 
Fields, for example,” Brennan Woods 
says. 

The first workshop conducted by the 
Extension in 1981, was in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, and was attended by 83 
persons. Another at Providence, Rhode 
Island, 1981, had 90 in attendance. 


Citing the need for in depth salping! 
Woods remarks, “Social workers and 
mental health professionals need compre- 
hensive training in counseling techniques. 
Right now, we are working to establish a 
Family Counseling Seminar. This requires 
trained individuals.” 

Noting that decisions must be made as 
to what programs are needed, Woods 
explains that representatives from six 
New England states form an advisory 
board to the Center. Eighty percent of the 
board members are hearing impaired or 
are parents of deaf children, says Woods. 
She talks to board members twice weekly 
to plan local conferences, to be updated 
on what is new at Gallaudet College, and 
to identify areas of greatest need. 

Center is distribution site 

Additionally, the Extension Center is a 
distribution site for all video tapes and 
films available through Gallaudet 
College. “We truly are a community 
oriented program,” Woods says. 

Another function of the Center is a 
project coordinated with ten schools for 
the deaf in New England. With the support 
of the W.K. Kellogg Corporation, 
Gallaudet College has sponsored a five 
year project to work with schools to aid 
them to be community resource centers 
for the hearing impaired, and to assist 
them to widen their scope. Called the 
Special School of the Future, the project 
lists among its objectives parent educa- 
tion, improved curriculum, adult educa- 
tion, community awareness, and inter- 
relationships with public schools. 

December workshop at 
Amherst 


"We cover a large area,” Woods — 


commented. Because the number of 
programs coordinated by the center is so 
large and spread throughout six states, 
much of Woods time is spent in travel. She 
attends about 99 percent of the 
workshops and conferences. Sixty percent 
of her time is expended in travel to such 
areas as Augusta, Maine; Providence, 
Rhode Island; and Wallingford, Connecti- 
cut. A December 11 workshop in 
Rewriting Materials for Hearing Impaired 
students is scheduled for Amherst, Mass. 
Brennan Woods’ job is clearly a 
demanding one. Yet, “The response to the 
Gallaudet Extension Program here has 
been exceptionally positive,” she says. 


Signing with members of audience at Gallaudet Dance Performance. Second from 


right is Audrey Dimitry, wife of President John R. Dimitry. 


program in speech pathology, linguistics, 
special education, or counseling offered 
at other universities and _ colleges. 
Because we are giving students a solid 
foundation in ASL and deaf culture, some 
leave here and enter the job market as 
tutors or interpreters in community 
residences, courtrooms, or schools.” 

The Interpreter Training Program was 
begun in the fall of 1981 and is designed 
to fill the growing need for interpreters in 
the United States. Projections indicate 
that upwards of 10,000 interpreters are 
needed. As of 1980, there were 3,000 in 
the U.S. “There is a market for the skills 
we teach,” Huston comments. “In fact, ASL 
is the third most used language in 
America, ranking only behind English and 
Spanish. Society needs to be more aware 
of this.” 

The field is mushrooming, Huston says, 
because of linguists who took the time to 
examine the dynamics of ASL and saw the 
richness of the language. This reflects a 
changing attitude towards both the 
education and the human rights of the 
deaf. It was little more than a decade ago 
thet sign language was still banned f +m 
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deaf classrooms and students tried to 
master sounds they could not hear in 
order to fit into a speaking society. It was 
as recent as September, 1981, that deaf 
persons in Massachusetts could become 
certified to teach the deaf. 

“Now people are starting to look 
beyond ‘deaf’ and see the merit of the 
person,” Huston says. “Today, we have 
deaf teachers, researchers, engineers -~ 
you name it. In fact, it was a deaf person 
who invented adaptive equipment so deaf 
people may use the telephone.” A 
telecommunicator is attached to the 
phone and messages are typed on a 
keyboard and projected on a screen. 
Instead of a bell, a flashing light signals 
when a call comes through. 

“Light is important to deaf people,” 


Huston emphasizes. "Yet so is enhanced 


community awareness and understand- 
ing.” To this end, the Interpreter Training 


Program gives students the skills to 


become fluent in a visually lyrical 
language. They, in turn, become bridges 
between the hearing world and ee 


live in another kind of silence. 
4 Sie 
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Cable T.V. offers news program 


MassRID awards three at NECC 


by Angela Cooney 

At the Third Annual Deaf Community 
Awards Night, Oct. 29, the Massachusetts 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
(MassRID) presented Northern Essex 
students Linda Comeau, Edward Ward and 
Diane Clarke with awards for outstanding 
teamwork, initiative and creativity. 
MassRID is an organization of people 
interested in supporting, upgrading, and 
professionalizing interpreting/transliter- 
ating between deaf and hearing people. 

“The Three Musketeers,” as they are 
sometimes called, volunteered and 
carried out various duties. Their perfor- 
mance has helped MassRID to function 
more effectively. Encouraged by Craig 
Anderson, present vice president, and 
Ruth Coppersmith, past president, the 
three put together MassRID's first 
newsletter, The Communicator. It is now 
published four times a year, giving 
information concerning upcoming events, 
workshops, meetings, and articles of 
interest to MassRID members. 

Linda, Edward and Diane are presently 
working with MassRID officers to develop 
a brochure explaining the purpose and 
goals of the Massachusetts Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf. 

linda Comeau’ graduated’ from 
Northern Essex in 1974 with an 
associate's degree in Liberal Arts. She 
then transferred to Salem State College 
where she earned a bachelor's degree in 
Social Services. She worked with the 
Vocational Exploration Demonstration 
Project, a Department of Labor/National 
Alliance of Business research Youth 


_ Program for a few years until her job was 


eliminated. Just prior to this time, she had 
met a deaf girl in the Youth Program. She 
became interested in deafness and soon 
after enrolled in the Interpreter Training 
Program at Northern Essex. Linda is in her 
second year in the program and she will 
be graduating in June 1983. She is looking 
forward to securing employment in the 
field at that time. 


Edward Ward attended Lowell State 
College from 1967 to 1969, majoring in 
English. He left school in his junior year 
because of his involvement with the 
anti-war movement. 

In the Fall of 1980, he was working as a 
field interviewer doing survey research 
work for the Department of Labor. At one 
household, he met two hearing-impaired 
people. "There was no communication 
other than our smiles. | felt ashamed 
because | had been an English major and | 
couldn't communicate with these people,” 
he says. This experience led Edward to 
Northern Essex and in the summer of 
1981, he took a basic sign language 
course for parents of hearing-impaired 
children. He then enrolled in the 
Interpreter Training Program. Now in his 
second year in the program, he says, "I 
hope | can become proficient enough in 
sign language to serve well.” Edward 
would like to work with deaf-blind people 
in the future, and his present practicum is 
with an organization called Contact: 
Center for Deaf-Blind People. 

Diane Clarke attended Claremont 
Vocational Technical College in Clare- 
mont, N.H. 1979-1981. She enrolled in the 
Physical Therapy Assistance Program, 
took a few sign language courses and 
developed an interest in learning more 
about deafness communication. She then 
transferred to Northern Essex into the 
Interpreter Training Program. She_ is 
presently a second year student and she 
will be graduating next June. 

Diane loves to dance and would like to 
teach dance to deaf people, along with 
being a free lance interpreter. “I like 
working with people and | feel, along with 
teaching deaf people, | will be learning 
from them also," she says. 

She will be teaching a course designed 
for deaf people next semester at 
Northern Essex. Classes will meet 
Tuesday evenings from 8-9:30 p.m. 


Hi-tech looks for math and science grants 


by David Coppola 

The high tech industry in the New 
England states could soon be suffering a 
shortage of computer scientists and 
engineers. Recognizing this, high technol- 
ogy employers and development special- 
ists are lobbying with higher education 
officials for grants to update or improve 
existing math and science curricula. 

In 1862 Congress passed the Morrill 
Act, sponsored by Senator Justin S. Morrill 
of Vermont, gave federal land and money 
to help colleges begin to teach new 
agricultural techniques. The goal now is 
for a new “Morrill Act" with value today of 
some one billion. > 

One belief is that the New England 
educational institutions, instead of wait- 
ing for regular amounts of federal funds, 
should get together on a local level. 

Another proposed plan of action for 
improvement would be if the six New 
England states were to have science and 
technology advisors in the state govern- 
ment. This could make New England 
attractive to support for education and the 
business investment that would follow. 


Two Cambridge consultants, Dan 
Dimarcesca and James M. Botkin, along 
with Ray Stata, president of Analog 
Devices in Norwood, member of the High 
Technology Council as well as the Board 
of Regents, stated in their recently 
published book, Global Stakes, that to 
make the transition to a computer-based 
economy, the American economy must 
have massive government support. 

Not since the success of the Soviet 
Union in 1957 with the Sputnik satellite 
launch, has more attention been 
directed toward the country's educational 
shortcomings. Earlier this fall, a two-day 
conference was held by the New England 
Board of Higher Education that brought 
together, for the first time, commissioners 
of elementary and secondary education, 
as well as the commissioners of higher 
education, from all the New England 
states. This meeting concluded with a 
decision to press for a new “Morrill” bill to 
increase funding for education or at least 
a bill combining features of bills already 
in Congress now. Source: Boston Globe, 
Nov. 21 
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by Nancy Robinson 

Cable television is a medium which 
provides viewers with something network 
television does not. As an antenna service 
for the community, cable television offers 
viewers live entertainment, uncensored 
feature films, sports specials, and, just 
recently, local news. 

In Southeastern Massachusetts, a cable 
television company produces a 30 minute 
news telecast five nights a week. The 
news show, Local News 13, covers the 
events in three communities -- Fall River, 
Dartmouth, and New Bedford. 

The show employs only three reporters 
and four technicians. “We're still in the 
good old days of being on the street, 
talking to cops and people in the 
community, to drum up stories," says Ann 
Cabrera, news director and anchor 
woman for the program. 

The news team must work at a rapid 
pace and reporters Linda Cox and Bill 
Rappleye must each tape a total of six 
video components daily, in preparation of 
the nightly news. 

Most working days usually begin with 
Rappleye heading for the New Bedford 
Police Station, where he generally tries to 
tape the scene of a recent crime. He then 
continues to another community, taping 
interviews and often finding other stories 
along the way. Occasionally, Rappleye is 
lucky enough to appear at an event where 
several officials have gathered, and he 
interviews them on a variety of subjects. 
“It would certainly be nice to have more 
time to research and dig,” says Rappleye. 
“Often | am forced to interview only the 
people who happen to be on the scene.” 

Stories coinciding with the news 
telecast often do not get covered, as the 
station cannot provide enough equipment 
for a reporter to go on live. But, Cabrera 
says, "If you watch us for a week, you 
won't have the most spectacular cover- 
age, but you'll have the most comprehen- 


Pros and cons 


by Rick Carpenito 

Tracy Wilson, a 15 year old student 
from Methuen High School, stands before 
a “pac-Man" machine at the Dream 
Machine Arcade at the Methuen Mall. 

Slipping a coin into the slot, the 10 
second “Pac-Man” musical theme brings 
joy to her eyes as she prepares to guide 
“Pac-Man” through the maze, devouring 
dot after dot, before Pinky, Inky, Blinky 
and Clyde, the game's four monsters, 
speed through, trying to gobble up 
“Pac-Man” himself. 

Tracy is one of millions who have spent 
over six billion dollars last year on video 
games. That's more than the entire film 
industry, combined with all the casinos in 
Las Vegas, grossed last year. 

“| think playing video games keeps the 
kids off the street and out of trouble,” 
Tracy said. But whether or not the games 
keep children out of trouble is an issue 
many parents, educators and psycholo- 
gists are currently debating. 

Coin-operated video games are pop- 
ping up everywhere from convenience 
stores to gas stations, from laundromats 
to doctor's offices. Are the games 
hazardous to mental health, as some 
psychologists believe? Are they addic- 
tive? 

Some experts don't think so. 

One is Sherry Turkle, 33, associate 
professor of Sociology at MAI.T. in 
Cambridge. Sherry has been studying the 
impact and possible effects of video 
games, primarily on children. 

During an interview with People 
Magazine (May 31, 1982) Turkle said the 
tremendous impact that video games 
seem to have on children can often be 
positive. She believes that the games are 
a powertul socialization into the computer 
culture, which is taking the world by 
storm. 

With growing concern that the future 
will require one to understand the 
workings of computers, one psychologist 


sees friendly software, such as “Pac- 
Man," “Donkey Kong" and “Space 
Invaders,” as a good way to introduce 


AOnly 17 shopping days ill Christmasik 


sive coverage.” 

Last May, a famous landmark in Fall 
River, the Notre Dame de Lourdes 
Cathedral, caught fire and burned to the 
ground. The network reporters arrived on 
the scene, but had left by the next day. 
“We didn't have any live microwave 
reports from the scene, or an airplane, but 
we remained on the story long after the 
others left town,” says Cabrera. 

The cable news reporters followed up 
on the relief movements, the rebuilding of 
the damage, and the families whose 
homes had been ravaged by the blaze. 

The news show opens with a shot of an 
area lake bathed in the afternoon sun, 
then the beat of the soundtrack increases 
as various shots of the three communities 
appear on the screen. The news generally 
begins with the most significant stories 
from the area, such as a fire. 

Cabrera will begin with, “Good 
evening. In the news tonight, history is 
repeating itself tonight as Fall River 
firemen are battling the biggest blaze in 
recent memory...” Then, the camera 
switches to a videotape of the scene 
where part-time reporter Michael 
Chuaney comments, “This has to be one of 
the most sensational blazes this area has 
seen in the last century.” 

Generally, the news show covers local 
news as well as features, interviews, and 
a man-on-the-street series of interviews, 
asking such questions as, “What is your 
favorite Christmas memory?” 

The cable news show is faring well, 
even with the competition of Boston and 
Rhode Island based network affiliate 
news programs. In a recent survey 
conducted by the program owner, Colony 
Communications, 70 percent of the 400 
subscribing viewing audience said they 
watched the show several times a week, 
and 79 percent rated the coverage as 
being good to excellent. 


of Pac-man 


children to computers. He feels that video 
games not only spark children’s interest in 
computers, but they also increase 
hand-eye coordination and help focus 
closer attention to detail. 

However, strong feelings by individuals 
who see the games as beneficial to 
society are matched equally by groups 
who are totally against them. 

First, town fathers are fighting against 
these aliens from outer space in a battle 
to illuminate or place restrictions on 
them. These officials see children 
skipping school, mesmerized out of their 
lunch money to drop coins into machines. 
They are concerned about the effects that 
may result from being confined to an 
arcade, i.e., emptiness, lack of human 
contact, or too much contact, which may 
lead to violence, drug dealing and other 
negative behavior. 

Most recently, Derry, N.H., population 
25,000 took a firm stand against video 
games. Two weeks ago, the selectmen 
asked the chief of police to present an 
ordinance forbidding children under 16 to 
engage in video games unless acomm- 
panied by an adult. 

A similar ordinance exists in Methuen, 
where the license commision has ruled 
that no child under 16 may play the 
machines before 2 p.m. on school days. In 
Lawrence, the commission banished the 
use of the machines between the hours of 
6 and 9 a.m. And in North Andover no 
child may use.a machine during school 
hours. Also, limits on business hours at 
game rooms have been regulated. 

While some people consider the 
psychological effects that may result from 
playing video games, others simply feel 
that they are a foolish waste of money. 
Just one of these “toys” could gobble up 
an entire savings account. 

But for Tracy Wilson, who says she 
spends around $6 a week on video games 
at Dream Machine, “Considering a movie 
ticket costs $3.50, and a candy bar 35 
cents or more, the chance to outwit an 
arcade game for only a quarter seems to 
be the best deal around.” 
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Mary Jane Gillespie tells of dreams at Manage Our Lives Series. 


Dreams belong 


More than 25 people attended the 
Manage Our Lives seminar entitled 
Dreams/Creative Problem Solving on 
Wed., Nov. 24. Mary Jane Gillespie 
explained that in dreams we are in 
telepathic communication with others. 
One small part of a dream can operate on 
many different levels at once, and have 
many different meanings. “The meaning 
of any dream,” Gillespie said, “is what it 
means to the dreamer.” Mary Jane 
stressed that dreams belong to the 
dreamer alone. 

Communication is ina dream language, 
with symbols, themes and feelings. 
Several helpful hints for recording and 
recalling your dreams were suggested. 
Keep a paper and pen beside your bed. 
When you awaken, keep your eyes 


Coyne explains 


In the last issue of The Observer, a 
thouyht-provoking feature article entitled 
“Don't Smother Education” raised some 
excellent questions. The intent of the 
Buckley Amendment is to guarantee your 
rights as students to confidentiality and to 
insure that records are to be used only for 
the purpose stated for your protection. 
Faculty recommendations made available 
through the Counseling Center as part of 
the "Transfer Packet” become part of the 
transfer file. The sole purpose of this file 
is transfer admissions. 

| assume that you as adults keep a copy 
of all of your records, including faculty 
recommendations. If you wish to make a 
copy of your faculty recommendations, 
you are welcome to do so. Let me mention 
that outdated references are not as 
effective because circumstances such as 
work or continued education change even 
in’ one year; references need to be 
updated. 

jf we keep faculty recommendations 
beyond the transfer admission decision 
and the current academic year, the sole 
purpose for which they are designed, our 
motivation can be questioned. This 
increases our liability because the 
purpose, which is transfer admissions, has 
been completed. Why should we keep 
records beyond their usefulness? 


Counseling 
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to the dreamer 


closed, lie still and let the dream images 
flow back into your mind. Record your 
dreams whenever they occur to you, 
immedistely if possible, later in the day or 
several days later if you think of them. 

Gillespie explained that dreams res- 
pond to suggestion.~ Overcoming your 
fears in dreams gives you a sense of self 
confidence and well being that carries 
over into your waking life. 

Mary Jane Gillespie is a versatile 
professional who can specialize in law, 
technology, womens’ issues, writing and 
dreams for creative problem solving. She 
conducts Dream Workshops through the 
Division of Continuing Education at 
Northern Essex. A Newburyport resident, 
she is also a free-lance writer and a 
student of astronomy. 


Buckley add-ons 


Recently | attended a conference where 
an update of the Buckley Amendment was 
presented. | would be glad to discuss this 
matter with any interested students. If 
you have comments or opinions, | look 
forward to your interpretations and 
reactions. 

Some of the four year college 
admissions representatives who partici- 
pated in the Transfer College Day 
commented on your concern for this 
subject. They were all impressed by The 
Observer. We were proud to have our 
first-rate college newspaper distributed to 
the four year college representatives as 
an indication of the high quality of 
excellence at Northern Essex Community 
College. The Parnassus as an insert was a 
special bonus! 

Thank you for your consistent, 
excellent coverage of services offered 
through the Counseling Department. We 
plan our events around your issue dates 
because we know how widely The 
Observer is read and how dependent we 
are on your effective medium to reach 
students. 


Betty Coyne 
Director of Counseling 


Student rights on and off campus 


Cindy Johnson is not a lawyer; but she 
hos earned her master's degree in 
criminal justice. She has done extensive 
research and would like to be helpful to 
students with legal questions and 
concerns. THIS IS NOT A SCHEDULED 
GROUP. 


Day and time: Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday, 11 a.m.-12 noon (by appointment 
only). Appointments can be made in the 
Counseling Office (1 day in advance), 
Room 118, at ext. 178, College Center, or 
call extension 161 in Room C-364. 


Parenting-Pride & Problems 


Sandra DeVellis is a single parent 
instructor in child psychology and 
co-director for 12 years of a pre-school 
program, who would love to share 
experience with other parents. We are 
all experts in this area of our life and have 
something to offer others. She is also 
available for counseling and support for 


parenting problems. 

Day and time: Monday, 9:30-10 a.m., 
11-12 noon; Tuesday, 10-11:30 am.; 
Thursday, 1-2 p.m.; and Friday, 11-12 
noon, Room C-370, or call extension 211, 
or contact the Counseling Office, Room 
118, College Center, extension 178, 179. 


Faculty members available for counseling 


Duane Windmiller: Monday, 12 noon-! 
p.m., or contact Counseling Office, Room 
118, College Center. 

Jim Bradley: Wednesday, 12 noon-! 
p.m., or contact Counseling Office, Room 


118, College Center. 

Bill O'Rourke: Friday, 12 noon-1 p.m., 
or contact Counseling Office, Room 118, 
College Center. 


Transfer Day appreciated 


by Jeff Wilson 

“Best yet.” “Strong day.” “Great, 
fantastic.” “Extremely helpful.” These 
were only some of the phrases used by 
college representatives and Northern 
Essex students to evaluate the Nov. 23 
Transfer College Day. 

Transfer College Day, an annual event 
for the past four years, was organized by 
Betty Coyne, director of counseling, and 
Barbara Knox, counseling secretary. 

Representatives from 42 state and 
private colleges from Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire were present to inform 
and assist students with information 
concerning tuition, college requirements, 
financial aid and curriculum. 

“We had a really good turn out," Coyne 
said. “This Transfer Day has been the best 
yet.” 

William R. Bates, associate director for 
transfer fairs at Boston University, said, 
“Northern Essex always has a strong fair. 
| make sure | come. It's a good resource 
for transfer students.” 

Catalogs, applications and brochures 
were handed out by the various college 
representatives and if none were 
available, students could leave their 
names and addresses to have some 


Nutrition to be 


by Jean Powers 

Pat Kepschull will give a nutrition quiz 
to students, faculty and college personnel 
at noon, Friday Dec. 10, in the conference 
area of the Library. To increase the 
campus population's awareness of what it 
means to be on a diet and what nutrition 
means, Kepschull, who is the director of 
Student Health Services, will begin the 
final program of the Manage Our Lives 
series, “Weight Control and Eating 
Habits,” with a group of questions, 
designed to provoke interest and clear up 
misconceptions and misnomers. 

One common misconception Kepschull 
will explain is that “all natural" does not 
necessarily mean “nutritious,” illustrating 
her point with a discussion of “all natural” 
cereals. She will provide information on. 
nutrition labeling, so that the wise 
consumer will know how to read labels 
and make responsible choices. Kepschull 
will also explain the difference between 
“overweight” and “overfat.” 

Carl Beal, Chairman of the Department 
on Sports and Leisure, will provide a 
historical perspective to the program. He 
will discuss the standard American 
diet--how it came to be and how it has 
changed over the last 50 years. He will 
also trace the history of a MacDonald's 
french fry, from fresh potato to fast food 
delight. 

Both speakers hope to increase 
consumer awareness and, says Kepschull, 
present “a positive approach to what 


mailed to them. 

“So many students came by | ran out of 
all my literature,” said Kathy Ryan, 
director of transfer admissions, U. Mass., 
Amherst. “This is one of the better 
transfer days offered by community 
colleges; it's well advertised and has 
much student participation,” she added. 

Steve Szot, accounting major at 
Northern Essex, felt that the day was 
“extremely helpful. You find out about 
many schools that you otherwise wouldn't 
think of,” he said. 

Computer Technology major Debra 
Stephens said, “It's hard to visit colleges 
so far away. | think it's great to bring them 
here. It gives students an opportunity to 
find out what is available.” 

Luncheon was offered to the repre- 
sentatives attending the Transfer Day. 
“Giving us lunch was a nice gesture,” said 
Davis Burbank, assistant director of 
admissions at New Hampshire College. 
“Betty Coyne is the most gracious of 
hostesses and | always look forward to 
coming.” Coyne says she expects the 
Transfer Day to continue as an annual 
event, the Tuesday before Thanksgiving. 


series topic 


proper nutrition can do for you.” If you eat 
the right foods, she says, “you will have 
more energy, study more effectively, 
work better and feel better about 
yourself,” 

A vegetarian herself for three years, 
Kepschull will discuss alternative diets, 
such as macrobiotics and vegetarian. In 
reference to her diet, Kepschull says, “I 
eat very few vegetables.” She will explain 
what a vegetarian diet really is and why it 
doesn't necessarily cause weight reduc- 
tion. She will also explain why fad diets 
don't work. 

“Good nutrition is just one of the 
components of a healthy lifestyle and 
general wellness,” Kepschull says. Other 
subjects she and Beal will discuss are 
exercise, stress reduction, self-respons- 
ibiltity and environment. They plan to 
offer ways a person can adopt a healthier 
lifestyle by achieving a better balance 
between these components. 

A person needs “to be in harmony with 
life and other people,” Kepschull says, 
and “the right answer is within each 
person." Beal adds, “Listen to yourself.” If 
you do, and if you resist fads and 
recognize the fallacies, Kepschull says, 
“Everything else will fall into place. 


Kepschull and Beal will encourage 
questions, present local resources for 
weight control, including classes on 
campus, and distribute informative 
handouts. 


Registered Nurse Pat Kepschull plans weight control talk for Dec. 10 Manage Our 


Lives meeting. ~* 
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Haritos recalled to active duty 


Dr. Dolores Jean Haritos (Director, 
Nursing Program) has been recalled to 
active duty with the United States Air 
Force. 

Haritos, a colonel in the Air Force 
Reserve, has been on leave of absence 
this semester while she serves in the 
office of the Chief of the U.S. Air Force 
Nurse Corps in Washington, D.C. 

She joined Northern Essex as a teacher 
in the Nursing Department in 1968 and 
became director of the program the 


following year. Last year she was honored 
for her outstanding leadership in her 
profession and for the development at 
Northern Essex for the first evening 
Nursing Program in this part of the 
country by the Massachusetts Rhode 
Island Council of Associate Degree 
Program of the National League of 
Nursing. 

While Haritos is on active duty, Sylvia 
Hallsworth is Acting Director of the — 
Nursing Program. 
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New Assistant Director at The Coop and Job Placement office. 
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Wilkinson has plans for Co-op 


by Phyllis Pucci 

Doug Wilkinson, new Assistant Director 
of Cooperative Education, has a lot of new 
ideas for expanding the role of 
Cooperative Education. The problem will 
be finding the time to implement his 
plans. 

Wilkinson took over on Nov. 7 for Tom 
Fallon, who left Co-op to concentrate on 
research for NECC. Since that time, 
Wilkinson has been trying to “learn the 
ropes,” which entails placing students in 
cooperative education jobs, visiting 
students on the job to evaluate them, lots 
of paperwork, and trying to fit in an 
interview at the same time. 

“We visit co-op students twice during 
the semester, and that's what I've been 
doing for two full days,” says Wilkinson. 
“During the visit, | talk with the student to 
see how he/she is performing on the job, 
whether the job fits in with the student's 
studies, and talk with the supervisor. Then 

_the student and supervisor both fill out 
evaluation forms, and from that informa- 
tion, we issue a grade. It's very time- 
consuming,” he says. 

Students are required to work a 
minimum of 180 hours per semester in 
order to qualify for a grade. But Wilkinson 
says that's been hard to accomplish for 
some due to the hard economic times. 
“We've had students who have been laid 
off from a co-op job with only three or four 
weeks left to fulfill the contract. It's hard 
at that point to place the student in 
another job, but we don't want to see 
students not receiving grades because of 
the economy,” he explains. 

Some of the things Cooperative 
Education would like to expand are 
getting involved with placing continuing 
education students in co-op jobs, and 
hiring a part-time coordinator to try to 
place disabled students. “We'd like to 
work on job development next semester,” 
says Wilkinson, “but again, due to the 
economy, that won't be easy to 


accomplish. We will do everything we can 
to see the program grow," he says. 

Wilkinson has a bachelor's degree in 
journalism with a minor in_ political 
science, and a master’s degree in public 
administration, both from University of 
Florida in Gainesville. He also has a 
graduate certificate in American Area 
studies. 

Prior to working at NECC, Wilkinson 
was assistant director/fiscal manager at 
Elder Services of Merrimack Valley in 
Lawrence for two years, where he 
oversaw the agency's monthly expendi- 
tures, personnel, payroll, and other 
functions. 

From 1978-79 he was MPA program 
administrator at Northeastern University. 
He was responsible for the administration 
and management of a national graduate 
program in public administration for 350 
students. During that time he was 
involved with recruiting students and 
faculty, and the formulation. of course 
work and scheduling. This involved the 
development and coordination of an 


on-going graduate level cooperative 
education program. 
As director at Alachua County 


Community Action Agency in Gainesville, 
Florida, from 1976-78, Wilkinson wrote 
reports, narratives, proposals and grants, 
and did public speaking. 

Wilkinson served in Vietnam for a year 
as head of a five-man mobile advisory 
team assigned to two 110-man Viet- 
.namese Infantry companies in the Delta 
region. 

He and his wife Deborah just recently 
moved to Exeter, N.H., and are looking 
forward to living in the country for a 
while. “We've lived in Boston for three 
years, but the novelty wears off after the 
first year and a half,” he says. “I started to 
get disillusioned when | had to ride 
around Beacon Hill for 40 minutes to try 
and find a parking space in front of my 
apartment.” 


Barbara Knox enjoys her job 


Barbara Knox, Secretary, Counseling 
Office. -Carl Russo photo. 


by Jana Brown 

Barbara Knox is the secretary to the 
Director of Counseling, Betty Coyne, and 
sixteen other counselors. The Counseling 
Office deals with counseling handicapped 
or disabled students, students considering 


transferring, students considering career 
change, and counseling for the hearing 
impaired student. Barbara describes her 
job as being “very self gratifying.” 

“My major function is to screen people 
for counseling. | then determine which 
counselor the student should see. For 
example, if a student comes to me with 
questions about his major or career, | 
would then make him an appointment 
with Career Counseling.” Barbara says 
she loves working so closely with students 
and added, "they're super.” 

Recently Barbara was appointed to 
serve on the CIC, The Committee for 


Institutional Change. The committee 
consists of sixteen members which 
includes the two chairpersons. The 


committee's responsibility is to look at the 
college and make suggestions to 
President John R. Dimitry for the 
betterment of the college. 

For students who plan to transter to 
another college the Counseling Office 
helps a lot. "We give them a packet 
containing transfer procedures, recom- 
mendation forms, and a self description 
guideline. The student fills out the 
package and we then send it to the 


Laurie Perkins pays the bills 


by Mary Hay 

Laurie Perkins, a bookkeeper in the 
Accounts Payable Office, has been with 
Northern Essex for seven years. She 
originally worked in Public Relations and 
was transferred to the Payroll Office 
where she worked for three years. 

In her present position, she is 
responsible for paying NECC’s bills out of 
state funds. They range from services 
such as snow removal, utilities and 
maintenance, to monies for equipment, 
furniture and supplies. Perkins is also a 
notary public. She says that she is 
available if any one needs documents 
notarized. 

Perkins earned a bachelor of arts 
degree in Business Administration from 
Olivet Nazarene College in Kankakee, 
Illinois, one of 15 church supported 
colleges throughout the United States. 

A member of the Nazarene Church, she 
has been involved with many of the 
congregation's activities since she was 12 
and is presently a teacher at Sunday 


«school. Working with a kindergarten- 


age group of children, Perkins helps them 
learn their verses by teaching them to 
read simple words and letters. She says, 
“It means more to them than if they learn 
from repeating.” 

Perkins is the third youngest in a family 
of ten children. “You never feel alone,” 
she says, “you never make a decision by 
yourself.” Everybody shows up for the 
children’s birthday parties, baby and 
bridal showers and all sorts of family 
events. 

Christmas is a special occasion when all 
37 members of the immediate familv 
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gather for the celebration. Perkins says, 
“There is not enough room in one house to 
accommodate the whole family, so we are 
able to use the function room at the 
Family Mutual Bank.” 

They will have a turkey dinner, and 
everyone will share in the preparations 
with the teenagers in charge of 
decorations and their parents all cooking 
and baking for the family feast. Because 
the group is so large, each family picks 
another family to buy presents for, and 
gifts are exchanged in the true Christmas 
tradition. 

Perkins resides in Haverhill with her 
husband Melvin, and their two-year-old 
daughter, Melissa. She has custody of her 
13 year old niece, Annie, who is a 
member of the family. 

There are eight brothers and sisters in 
her husband's family and his father came 
from a family of 14, She says they are also 
very close, frequently gathering and 
doing things together. 

In the tradition of her background, 
Perkins is concerned with rearing her 
children. “My biggest ambition is to raise 
my two daughters to become responsible 
women,” she says. 

Having such a large family can have its 
drawbacks too. “We don't have a lot of 
privacy,” she says, “but we have a lot of 
people who are very supportive.” If 
someone's car should break down, there 
is always a family member available to 
come to the rescue. ‘ 

Realizing that they will soon be grown 
and making their own lives, Perkins says 
tnat the time they have together now is 
quality time. She spends time with them 
together and makes an effort to have time 
with them on an individual basis by 
setting up special excursions for each of 
the girls. 

Once the children are grown, she says 
that she would like to take courses in 
Gerontology and work with the elderly. “I 
like to talk to older people and listen to 
them. | like to get their insights on 
things,” she says. : 

One of her favorite hobbies is singing. 
She utilizes her talent by singing at 
weddings. She loves to read about history 
and has also taken a number of courses at 


* the college. 


Perkins enjoys working at Northern 
Essex because it is very family-oriented. 
“At Northern Essex you have people who 
are genuinely concerned about you as a 
person," she says. “I have found some 
strong relationships and made some close 
friends. It doesn't matter what people's 
jobs are. The faculty, administration and 
students are very friendly.” 


Student overcomes his handicap 


by Tony Visconti 

“You can't imagine what it's like to 
have a part of your body amputated,” says 
Jeff Mysen, 31. Jeff is a Liberal Arts major 
at Northern Essex. His leg was amputated 
three and a half years ago when cancer 
was discovered in the muscles of his left 
leg. Jeff sought the opinions of four other 
doctors who all advised the amputation 
before the cancer spread. 

Mysen's troubles started with severe 
pains in his leg. When he couldn't stand it 
anymore, he went for help: By this time, 
he could not stand up on the leg. His 
friend had to carry him to the car. 

Jeff says the experience of the 
amputation hurts physically and emotion- 
ally. There are times he has horrible 
nightmares, often about a huge ax 
slamming down on his leg. 

He says he used to think everyone was 
staring at him and pitying him, but he has 
overcome the problem. He says,"! have 


plenty of support from my family and 
friends. The kids here treat me just like 
any other student and the makes me feel 
great.” 

Before his illness, he worked at Kap’'s 
Clothing Store in Lawrence for five years. 
His plan was to stay in the clothing 
business and perhaps open his own store. 

Now he plans to become a counselor. 
He has come to Northern Essex to work 
toward a career in social services. "I want 
very much to help other handicapped 
people overcome their: fears and 
anxieties about being handicapped,” he 
says. He wants to help the disabled learn 
to be comfortable with others, as he has 
learned. 

Once a Phillips Academy student, 
Mysen, who lives in Andover, expects to 
transfer to'a four-year college after 
Northern Essex. Meantime, he is taking as 
many humanities and psychology courses 
as he.can. 


college or colleges of his choice." The 
best advice Barbara would give to a 
student planning on transferring is: “As 
soon as the student knows what major 
and what college he is planning to go into, 
he should come into the Counseling Office 
where we can give him the best 
information as to the proper sequence of 
courses he should take to transfer to the 
college of his choice.” 

Barbara lives in Amesbury and has two 
teenage daughters. She is an avid 
collector of antiques, and enjoys sporting 


events. Barbara has served ona variety of 
fund raising committees as a volunteer. 

Barbara served as the Northern Essex 
Student Activities secretary for three 
years under Rich Nastri and Joe 
Goldsmith respectively. Before coming to 
Northern Essex, she worked for the 
Amesbury School System as a part-time 
learning disabilities aid for the third 
grade. She has been the secretary to the 
Director of Counseling for over a year 
now. 
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My eyes saw a life being saved 


by Carl Russo 

It was a warm Sunday evening, and | 
was relaxing at home watching the 
midnight movie. | was all set to get off the 
couch and make a dash to the kitchen 
when the Lawrence Fire Department 
frequency came on the air of my scanner. 
“This is the Lawrence Fire Department 
broadcasting a car accident on Merrimack 
street. Deputy, you have Engine Five, the 
rescue truck and ambulance responding.” 

Since | knew the “Jaws of Life” tool is 
kept in the rescue truck, | knew this was 
not your average “fender bender’ 
accident. The “Jaws of Life” is a tool used 
to free victims trapped in their cars. 
Without wasting another second, |! 
immediately ran to my bedroom, put 
my clothes on, grabbed my camera bag, 
and charged out the door like a track 
sprinter. 3 

| arrived on the scene, worked my way 
through the crowd of fifty people, if not 
more, and found two vehicles that were 
involved. The front end of the car was 
smashed in flat and wrapped around a 
telephone pole, but - lucky for the driver - 
he got out without any serious injuries. 
The story was totally different for the 
other car. | noticed the police and firemen 
were running around like chickens with 
their heads off. They were shouting 
orders like, “Bring that light over here and 
keep the crowd back” to one another at 
the top of their lungs. | moved in closer 
and saw the front end of a Ford Maverick 
crushed like it had been stepped on. | then 
noticed a man in his twenties was still in 
the car and very much alive. From what | 
could see, the legs of this man were 
pinned underneath the dashboard. 

! planted myself five feet in front of 
the crowd and 15 feet away from the car 
and began to photograph the dramatic 
struggle. While the firemen began to take 
the car apart piece by piece with the 
“Jaws of Life,” a paramedic climbed inside 
the car to give treatment and comfort to 


_the victim. | could also see a crowd “five 


heads deep” in line gathering around the 
scene. The look of “is this man going to 
make it?’ was written on their faces. | 


continued to carefully compose and shoot 
frame after frame as the firemen worked 
step by step against the clock. The 
grinding sound of metal against metal 
filled the air as the passenger side of the 
car was torn off. Forty-five minutes and 
36 frames later, | watched the man 
removed from his nightmare. 

While the ambulance rushed him to the 
hospital, a lady began to question me. 
“How can you live with yourself after 
taking pictures of a man dying?” | simply 
answered, “Your eyes saw a dying man, 
my eyes saw a life being saved by other 
men. 

A major accident is a very emotional 
and moving event to photograph, but a 
serious fire can be just as dramatic, and 
they last a lot longer. | remember the first 
fire | took pictures of. A two story paint 
store was burning out of control in the 
heart of downtown Lawrence. | was four 
blocks away and noticed the thick black 
smoke as it replaced the clear blue sky. 
The temperature that January afternoon 
must have been 20 degrees, but the 
excitement kept me warm and going. 

As | raced to the scene, | noticed a fire 
truck located a block away from the fire. 
A lone fireman was operating the pumper 
truck, so he could feed water from a 
hydrant to the burning store. The truck, 
fireman and anything that got wet were 
soon glazed with ice. Water leaking from 
the truck and hydrant was spraying all 
over and freezing very rapidly. | knew this 
scene would make an interesting picture, 
so | aimed my camera, composed my 
subject and took a few shots. Since | 
looked so professional with my camera 
around my neck and bag across my 
shoulder, the police didn't stop me from 
getting closer to the fire. This allowed me 
to work side by side with the firemen. | 
can recall°a moment when | was taking 
pictures of the smoky blaze, and a gush of 
wind blew the heavy black smoke in my 
direction. Before | knew it, | was 
surrounded by smoke and couldn't see ten 
feet in front of me. | was lucky to have a 
fireman next to me, so | grabbed his arm 
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reman pumps pressurized water to fight fire. 


and followed him into the clear. For less 
than a minute, | had an idea what it felt 
like to be trapped in a fire. While | was 
looking for the right shots, | noticed two 
firemen struggling with a hose. When 
they finally got the hose under control, 
the firemen decided to sit on it facing 
each other. As they poured a steady 
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stream of water on the fire, | moved in 
closer, selected a good angle and fired 
away. | entered this picture in a contest 
and won fifty dollars. After looking at the 
results from my pictures, one thing was 
clear to me. | had more shots of what 
went on around the fire and fewer shots 
of just a burning building. 


Northern Essex faculty talks about the death penalty, negotiations 


by Laura Caccia 

Should teachers and professionals of 
the Massachusetts Community College 
system, through their union, lobby for or 
against the death penalty? That question 
faced members of the Massachusetts 
Community College Council (MCCC), 
Northern Essex local, at their latest 
meeting. 

The question was brought to the local 
by Jack Aronson, local representative to 
the MCCC. According to Aronson, a 
member of the MCCC Board of Directors 
requested a polling of local members, 
asking the question, “Do we support the 
death penalty in the state of Massachu- 
setts or not?” 

~ Voters at large gave their approval of a 
state death penalty in November, but 
Governor-elect Michael Dukakis opposes 
it and could exercise his veto powers ona 
death penalty bill. 

Aronson told the group that he, 


- . <n 


personally, does not feel the MCCC has 
anything to do with the death penalty. But 
he stated that a vote should be taken, “in 
order to protect the rights of the minority 
on the board.” 

It was moved by one member to vote to 
ignore the request on the basis that “it is 
not part of our negotiations.” - 

“What's it got to do with education?” 
asked one teacher. 

Member John Guarino told the group 


that he feels the Massachusetts Teachers — 


Association (MTA) “will lobby anyway,” 
and that the MCCC should participate in 
the MTA decision. 

Aronson warned the local members of 
the “broader question” being asked -- “if 
you want me (as MCCC representative) to 
represent you on political issues.” 

Aronson added he felt the vote request 
was a “delaying tactic,” was “divisive,” 
and “a waste of time -- we have far more 
important thinas to do.” 


BA a 


Officers of Faculty Union: seated are President James Bradley, Vice President Pat 
Parker, Secretary Don Pailes, and Treasurer Les Adie. Standing are retired President 
John Guarino, MCCC Rep. Jack Aronson, and Members-at-large Jim McCosh and 


Bonnie Flythe. Not pictured is Professional Staff Member-at-Large Dick LeClair. -Carl Russo 


One member said she agreed with 
Aronson, “in general,” but in relation to 
the death penalty, she felt a vote was 
“well worth it.” 

The motion to refuse the vote failed. 
The faculty submitted ballot votes on the 
question. 

In other business to come before the 
NECC local, President James Bradley 
reported that a bargaining package was 
almost ready for presentation to 
management. MCCC contracts run out in 
June of 1983. Negotiations for new 
contracts are due to begin in January. 

Union members requested a detailed, 
article by article review, of the bargaining 
package. 

Bradley also talked to members about 
his concern over the possibility of the 
MCCC disaffiliating with the MTA. 


“It is no secret," said Bradley, that some 
members of the MCCC across the state 
want to look into other possible union 
affiliations. Bradley said, “It is not my own 
desire" to disaffiliate, and said that if 
non-officers wanted to investigate the 
possibility, now is the time. The “open 
door period,” a time when union members 
can investigate other unions, is during 
negotiation time. 

Aronson specified that some members 
are looking into affiliating with the 
Massachusetts Federation of Teachers 
(MFT). He urged members not to affiliate 
with the MFT, calling them “broke,” “in 
the red" so much that “they can't support 
a newspaper, an attorney, or a lobbyist.” 

The union membership needs a 30 
percent sign-up to call for a vote on 
disaffiliation. 


Suntan Center 
When you look good you feel good 


Introductory Special- 6 visits $20.00 


Programs available 


620 Primrose St. Haverhill , MA. 
373-5722 Free parking 


Tan & Glow at Suntan Center 
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Love... via the credit card 


by Dan Lyons 

It's beginning to look a lot like 
Christmas, everywhere | go..... 

It all began a couple of thousand years 
ago, in a small town, when the world 
witnessed a birth that has been 
remembered and celebrated ever since. 
We all know the story ... the stable, the 
manger, the swaddling clothes, and the 
three wise men. 

The three wise men are the ones most 
remembered these days, though. Why? 
Because they had the good sense to bring 
gifts, that's why. No one forgets someone 
who arrives with gold to give away, and 
that's why Christmas has become the big 
business it is today. 

The descendants of the three wise men 
live on even today. They own Sears, 
Jordan Marsh, and countless other 
department stores all over the world, and 
they make a killing at Christmas. 

We all make a point to talk about the 
spiritual part of Christmas, at least for a 
brief moment or two on the way over to 
the mall to pick out some gifts. It's gotten 
to the point that if you ask someone why 
we have Christmas, it might take them a 
little while to remember. That's too bad, | 
think. 

Sure, it's nice to give and receive gifts, 
but the real pleasure is being with our 
friends, reminiscing about the year gone 
by, and planning the year ahead. | know 
what you're thinking -- Cheapo Dan is 
trying to make excuses for not giving gifts 
this year. Not so; I'm going to try, anyway, 
to buy a little something for everyone. | 
would like to be sure | get invited to a 
New Year's Eve party, and gift giving is, | 
suppose, the only way to stay in 
everyone's good graces. 

Now, they always say that "it's the 
thought that counts.” Maybe so, but 
today it's the gift the matters. Who do you 
know who wouldn't prefer a thoughtlessly 
offered Camaro to a well-planned pen and 
pencil set? 

| don't think we'd have such a material 
view of Christmas if it weren't for the 
advertising people. Store windows every- 
where shove Santa Claus’ down our 
throats, along with jewelry, toaster ovens, 
stereos, and, of course, toys. Kids today 


think Christmas is like everyone having a 
birthday on the same day, with little or no 
knowledge of whose birthday it actually 
is. 

You can't go anywhere without seeing 
hundreds of items for sale, conveniently 
marked up to outrageously high “holiday 
prices.” Some holiday. It must be a great 
one if you happen to own a store. 

Have you noticed how depressed some 
people get at Christmas? They've 
probably spent some time looking at price 
tags in a department store. 

Don't think you can escape all this by 
hiding at home. The same people who've 
painted the store windows red and green 
(for Santa Claus and dollar bills, 
respectively), are also on your television, 
urging you to "give the gift that keeps on 
giving.” What we fail to realize is that we 
are the gift that keeps on giving, and they 
are the lucky folks who keep on talking... 

There's no way around it -- either you 
play along with all of this, or everyone 
will think you're a Scrooge or something. | 
know that | must sound even worse than 
Scrooge; you probably envision me 
hobbling down the street, gleefully 
kicking the crutch out from under poor 
Tiny Tim's wretched little arm. Believe me, 
I'm not like that at all. 

| love Christmas -- even, | must admit, 
shopping for presents, and even more so, 
getting them. If my parents weren't so 
tired of it, I'd even make them stay up all 
night on Christmas Eve, putting presents 
under the tree, so | could wake up at 
dawn, run downstairs, and tear into my 
gifts like one of Lorne Green's dogs in 
front of a can of Alpo. 

| just wish that we didn't measure our 
love for one another with the price of our 
gifts. We've already received our gifts -- 
friends, memories, laughter, and all the 
little things that make us happy. Let's 
enjoy them, without worrying about the 
shopping, the bills, the job, and the 
general hassles of life. Christmas is a day 
to forget these things, and simply enjoy 
each other. 

I'm sorry to beso brief, but if | don't get 
over to the mall soon I'll never get my 
shopping done. 


Agent orange has lasting effects 


by Lynne Greenhow 

The Vietnam War was a vicious, eleven 
year struggle for survival. 1964-75 was a 
frightening, confusing time. Soldiers 
haunted by images of friends blown up 
before their eyes and by the cries of 
bleeding victims counted the days until 
they could return home. They did not 
know that for some of them, the war 
would never end. 

Veterans came home to a society that 
wantea to forget the war. Yet the 
nightmare continued. Still facing veterans 
are the side effects of Agent Orange, a 
defolicnt sprayed to prevent camouflage. 
27 pounds of dioxin, the toxic chemical 
known as Agent Orange, was used on 
each acre of land sprayed. More than 
44,000 pounds of the Dow Chemical 
product was used. 

Dioxin is now known to cause birth 
defects, heart and liver conditions as well 
as other medical problems. Nothing was 
done to protect the troops from the 
spraying as the health risks were said to 
be “low.” Yet Agent Orange is another in 
the list of Vietnam horrors that haunt 
veterans and their children. 

Fatigue, depression, lassitude, head- 
aches, upper respiratory distress, edema, 
and ulceration of the intestinal tract are 
among the symptoms listed by Dow 


Phoebe’s Monday 


Chemical. Organ damage and nervous 
system disorders are also caused by the 
toxic spray. Dioxin is carcinogenic. 
Kidney cancer, liver cell, ear duct and lung 
cancers are among Agent Orange's 
effects. 

Birth defects caused by Agent Orange 
have included cleft palates, kidney 
abnormalities, enlarged liver, enlarged 
head, clubfoot and intestinal hemorrhage. 
Also on the rise are miscarriages and 
stillbirths. 

The scars left by Vietnam and Agent 
Orange are more than physical ones. 
Severe depression and disturbances of 
memory and concentration as well as 
acute psychosis has contributed to a 
higher suicide rate among Vietnam 
veterans. 

Because society ignored Vietnam 
veterans for a while, mental stresses 
increased. Now, however, there are 
centers designed to help those injured 
mentally or physically. The Veteran's 
Center in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
sends teams to visit state prisons and 
hospitals to meet with veterans. Perhaps 
for some of them, the war will someday 
end. 

Editor's note: Agent Orange is named for 
the orange containers used for the spray. 


SmoKino, 
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Students applying for fewer loans 


by Joanne Housianitis 

Tighter rules have resulted in a 25 
percent drop in the number of New 
England students applying for federally 
backed guaranteed loans. Students are 
under the impression that no money is 
available for GSL loans. 

The New England Board of Higher 
Education announced that more than 200 
million dollars in available money went 
untouched. 

In fiscal 1982, New England awarded 
254,838 loans totalling $600 million, 
while in fiscal 1981, 367,638 loans were 
administered totalling $806.1 million. 

Many college students are not applying 
for loans because they are confused -- 
they do not understand the eligibility 


NECCUM names 


Dr. Carol A. Hawkes, President of 
Endicott College in Beverly, has been 
named the 1982-83 chairman of the 
Council of Presidents for the Northeast 
Consortium of Colleges and Universities 
in Massachusetts (NECCUM). The election 
took place at the October meeting of the 
Council of Presidents, the consortium 
governing body. 

Dr. Hawkes succeeds President James 
T. Amsler of Salem State College as 
chairman of the ten member consortium. 
Remarking on Dr. Hawkes's role, Dr. 
Amsler said, “| am pleased with the 
selection of Dr. Hawkes. She was one of 
the initial supporters of the consortium 
idea and served as vice-chairman of the 
Council of Presidents. | am confident of 
Dr. Hawkes's leadership and look forward 
to continued growth and progress for the 
consortium under her able leadership.” 

Consortigm Director Diana Strange 
commented, “One of the strengths of 
consortium changing leadership is that 
the level of activity is sustained. Each 
institution has its own identity, but there 
is a kind of common purpose which will be 
sustained with the change in leadership. 
The common purpose of expanding 
opportunities for students will grow. More 
and more activities in the community, and 
further cooperation with communities, 
will take place.” 

Other officers named from the Council 
of Presidents are: President William T. 
Hogan of the University of Lowell, 
Vice-Chairman; President Richard Gross 
of Gordon College, Treasurer; President 
James £. Houlihan, of Middlesex 
Community College, Secretary; and 


requirements. Students of poor status are 
not applying for loans because they 
assume they are automatically ineligible. 

The Guaranteed Student Loan program 
is the largest student aid program set up 
by the federal government. 

Although students whose family in- 
come exceeds $30,000 must meet tighter 
eligibility requirements, they can still 
qualify for loans if they pass financial 
need tests. 

In Massachusetts, GSL's dropped from 
177,107 in 1981 to 123,558 in 1982; in 
New Hampshire they dropped from 
21,421 in 1981 to 14,550 in 1982. This 
year, Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
combined lost $96 million in GSL. 


council chairman 


Father John Degan, President of Merri- 
mack College, Member-at-large. : 

Previous to her appointment as the first 
non-founder President of Endicott College, 
a two-year college for women, in July, 
1980, Dr. Hawkes served as Vice-Presi- 
dent and Dean of Hartwick College in 
Oneonta, New York. 

She hofds a bachelor’s degree, magna 
cum laude, from Barnard College with a 
major in the field of English and received 
both a master's and Ph.D. from Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Hawkes holds numerous civic and 
professional memberships, among them 
corporator of the Beverly Hospital, 
director of the Old Colony Bank in 
Marblehead, director of the Graduate 
Facilities Alumni of Columbia University, 
and member of the American Council on 
Education Council of Presidents. She has 
written and published studies and articles 
in the fields of English and higher 
education. 

The Northeast Consortium of institu- 
tions of higher learning includes Bradford 
College, Endicott’ College, Gordon 
College, Merrimack College, Middlesex 
Community College, Montserrat School of 
Visual Art, North Shore Community 
College, Northern Essex Community 
College, Salem State College and the 
University of Lowell. Since its incorpora- 
tion in April 1981, the consortium has 
worked to establish, maintain and 
promote the common vocational, cultural, 
managerial and collegial objectives of its 
member institutions and combined 23,000 
students. 


by Gretchen Demmer 
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Back to the guillotine 


Governor Edward King is hoping that the Massachusetts 
legislature will speedily pass the death penalty legislation so that 
he may sign it before leaving office. He is also now trying to have 
passed an amendment that would make it necessary for jurors in 
murder cases to respond to questioning about their feelings toward 
capital punishment during pre-trial screenings. 

Pre-trial screening of jurors is routine, but this kind of 
questioning is not. 

Apparently Governor King feels that many people would not find 
a suspect guilty if they felt that their decision would bring about the 
death of yet another human being. He therefore wants to make 
sure that jurors in murder cases will be most willing to put a 
convicted murderer to death. 

It is likely that many people would hesitate to find an alleged 
murderer guilty if the penalty for the crime were death. However, 
barring such people from jury duty is not in any way improving, 
or even maintaining the quality of our judicial system. We are 
entitled to trial by a jury of our peers; that means all of our peers, 
not some select group of people who all think in a similar fashion. 

Capital punishment is barbaric, to say the least. Passage of 
legalized murder alone is a step backwards in our development of a 
“civilized” society. Should we now allow ourselves to take another 
step backward, where one’s fate is determined by a select group of 
individuals? We think not. 

In some cases, and this one in particular, it is not the people on 
juries who impede our system of justice, but rather it is the laws 
themselves. Instead of ‘screening out’ people who refuse under 
any circumstance to take responsibility for the death of another, 
would it not be more reasonable to make it illegal to kill? Repealing 
the death penalty is the only way to insure that justice is served. 

A vote for the death penalty is as much an act of murder as a 

knife in the back, and finding a person guilty of murder with 
knowledge that a person will be electrocuted is no less vicious 
nor murderous. If Governor King and our state legislators truly wish 
to see justice in Massachusetts, let them begin by removing the 
blood of capital punishment from our hands. 
_ We do not want to see murderers return to the streets 
unpunished; but if our choice be to kill them or let them go, then let 
them go. It is expensive to keep someone locked up for life, but the 
price of taking that life is a great deal higher, and we don't want to 
pay it. 

King wants "a bill he can sign." We want a law we can live with, 
and a judicial system thot offers a fair trial. That's not too much to 
ask. 


Our list....only what we need 


Dear Santa, 

Hope all is well with you and Mrs. Claus. We've had a fine year, 
thanks to a bit of luck and some hard work, and we hope to enjoy 
another one in 1983. We've all been good this year (for the most 
part, anyway), doing our homework, meeting our deadlines, and 


such. 
We've thought of a few things that we'd like to get this year, and 


we think you'll find our requests most reasonable. We know that 
folks often have a tendency to ask for more than what they want in 
order to get what they really need, but, believe us, we really need 
all of these things. 

We'd like a few new cameras, and a darkroom of our own 
wouldn't hurt. How about a nice big coffee machine right outside 
our office? Do you think, we could get some bigger wastebaskets, 
and maybe two or three indentured servants to empty them? 

Could you loan us a couple of your elves? We need someone to 
go out for subs. They could use the new van that we're hoping to get 
for our “roving reporter’ series. 

Do you know of anyone who does first-rate photography, and 
doesn't mind working long hours for no pay? Drop him in a sack, 
and leave him in the Observer office. We'll need him when Carl 
leaves next fall. 

We could, of course, use a foreign correspondent expense 
account to complete our in-depth coverage of Caribbean 
governmental procedures. This fund would also allow us to send 
reporters to cover the Program Board's ah, seminars. 

Oh, yes, Santa, there is one more thing. You see, the NECC 
administration has been promising us some new typesetting 
equipment for quite some time now, but we've yet to receive any. 
It doesn't look like they're in a hurry to get it to us, so we'd like to 
know if you could give it to us for Christmas. Now, we know you can 
afford it - we saw that great big computer system you gave them 
last year..... 
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Christmas, Inc. thriving 


When the leaves are turning color and the foliage is starting to 
peak, the shopkeepers of America are dusting off their Christmas 
stock and getting ready for their busiest season. Late September 
and October seem to fill them with good will, and we can almost 
see them rubbing their hands together in anticipation of the joyous 
days ahead, not joyous in the spirit of Christmas, but joyous in the 
knowledge that people will be flocking to open new charge 


* accounts and buying like mad to balloon the ones they already 


have. 

You and | may hear the tinkling bell of the street corner Santa 
who collects our nickels, dimes and quarters for the benefit of the 
needy. The shopkeepers hear the tinkling of the bell on their cash 
registers as an indication of just how jolly this Christmas season will 
be. 

What a shame to let such an opportunity to be friendly and 
spread good feelings get out of control so quickly. Why does it have 
to be a commercial season instead of the true season of good will 
that it was meant to convey? Are people so value conscious that a 
dollar sign has to be attached to everything? 

There are some areas where progress really shouldn't intrude 
and Christmas surely is one of them. Would we like to see Santa 
travel by jet? Isn't it nicer to picture the little old elf with his sleigh 
and eight tiny reindeer? It may not be as fast as a jet, but when we 
were among the believers did we ever dare to question if he would 
have time to get to everyone before the night was over? Somehow 
he always made it. 

Did we ever question how a “fat’ little elf could fit down a skinny 
little chimney? For the most part it was just accepted that he could. 
Unfortunately, the youngster of today will take out the calculator he 
got last Christmas and tell us why it is not feasible for the fat little 
elf to try and make it down the skinny little chimney this year. 

How nice it would be to look forward to a real old fashioned 
Christmas once again, when the gift comes from the heart and not 
the department store. When the true spirit of good will and 
friendship can be spread over twelve months of the year, we may 
know how to really enjoy Christmas. 

We should try a gift of togetherness...something that can't be 
bought but can really be enjoyed. It doesn't add to the Christmas 
bills, but extends the Christmas spirit. It doesn't cost anything, yet it 
can be appreciated deeply. 

Each year we watch the shopkeepers fill their shelves in October, 
refill them in November and clean them off in December as the 
frantic surge of Christmas buying goes on year after year. The Visa 
and Master Charge people put on extra help to make our credit 
buying fast and simple. The department stores stay open late each 
day and even on Sunday to make it easier for us to spend our 
money. Each year we fall into the same old trap; buy now and pay 
later. How nice it would be to welcome back an Old Fashioned 
Christmas, when we could hear someone say “Merry Christmas” 
and know that they mean it...when the tinkling of the Christmas bell 
is really the bell in the street corner Santa's hand and not the bell on 
the cash register. Then the true spirit of Christmas would extend 
from New Year's to Christmas, instead of just from Christmas to 
New Year's. 
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by Laura Caccia 

Everyone has a mental image that pops 
up when you mention the word “politics.” 
In this lame duck season of post elections, 
we might pause to take a look at how 
wise men through the ages have defined 
the term. 

Webster defines politics as “the art or 
science of government, of guiding or 
influencing governmental policy, or of 
winning and holding control over a 
government." More precise language 
comes from Sidney Hellman, who defines 
politics as “the science of who gets what, 
when, and why.” 

How about this from L.H. Robbins -- 
“how a minority, reaching majority, seizes 
authority, hates a minority,” or Henry 
Brooks Adams’ statement that “practical 
politics consists of ignoring the facts"? 

How can anyone, especially in the 
public eye, ignore the facts? “You can't 
fool all the people all the time, but the 
average politician is content with a 
sizable majority,” according to the Detroit 
News. 

In any political campaign, says John 
Morley, “the choice is constantly between 
two evils.” If this is the verdict of wise 
men, are there any politicians out there 
who don’t speak with forked tongue? Is 
there an honest politician anywhere? 

Maybe if we were to buy the definition 
of Simon Cameron, we could find one. “An 
honest politician," he says, “is one who, 
when he is bought, will stay bought.” 

So politicians are politicians. But what 
about a real statesman? "A statesman is a 
successful politician who is dead," says 

~ Thomas B. Reed. 


Political watch 


Just what is 
a politician? 


Or what about this definition? "A 
politician is a person with whose politics 
you don't agree; if you agree with him, he 
is a statesman,” says David Lloyd George. 

We heard a lot about debating the 
issues this past election. How about a 
definition of an issue? One legend has it 
that an issue is something that walks right 
down the middle of the road, while all the 
politicians are anxiously hiding out in the 
tall timbers observing the direction it 
takes. 

Every politician promises prosperity. 
Just what does that mean? According to 
the Brunswick (Ga.) Pilot, “prosperity is 
something the businessmen create for the 
politicians to take credit for.” ‘ 

“Let us not forget,” warns the American 
Lumberman, “that a good deal of our 
prosperous appearance is due to driving a 
mortgaged car over a bonded road.” 

Some politicians promise reform. 
Tolstoy defines reform as when “everyone 
thinks of changing humanity and nobody 
thinks of changing himself.” 

It's easy to poke fun at politics and 
politicians. It's become a_ national 
pastime, second only in popularity to 
playing parlor gossip. 

But maybe we should remember why 
we can engage in this verbal jousting. 
Politics takes place in the setting of a 
democracy. 

As Walter Winchell said, “Too many 
people expect wonders from democracy, 
when the most wonderful thing of all is 
just having it.” 


Memorial works without sculpture 


by Christine Condon 

Seven years have passed from the time 
the last American soldiers left Vietnam. 
On Saturday, Nov. 13, the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial was dedicated in 
Washington, D.C. It consists of two black 
marble walls, each 250 feet long, in the 
shape of a V. 

There are those who do not believe that 
the existing design is realistic depiction of 
the War. They are seeking an addition of a 
sculpture by Frederick Hart, a sculpture 
described as “soldiers wearing uniforms 
and carrying the weapons of war.” 

The memorial in its present state 
honors the memory of those who died in 
Vietnam and those who survived. It does 
not have soldiers in uniform. There are no 
flags waving. There is no honor of war. 

The strong sheets of black marble are 
filled with the names of 57,939 dead or 


missing Americans. Surviving soldiers 
may visit the memorial to recall comrades 
now dead, -to share memories of hostile 
glances and unnecessary guilt, to share 
memories of threat of death in a jungle. 
Families may go to pay respects. 

Frederick Hart's sculpture would not 
honor these men; it would honor the war. 
Perhaps the words of John Beam, a 
veteran attending the dedication, 
expressed it best. “| am a Vietnam 
Veteran. | like the memorial and if it 
makes it difficult to send people into 
battle again, | like it even more. | don't 
like the added sculpture. It will stand in 
silent approval as we march by on our 
way to the next war.” 

We have finally welcomed Vietnam 
Veterans home. Let the memorial stand as 
it is -- a reminder of the last Americans to 
die in a war. 


A sign of the times...Santa’s battery biz 


by Marian Clay 

Twas the night before Christmas and | 
looked toward the skies 

And sure enough right before my eyes 

A little old elf came sauntering by 

Flipped his hat, jauntily, and said, 

; “Hi guy." 

No formality with St. Nick this year, 

Just a friendly old elf -- he made that 
quite clear. 

"| brought the goodies for under your 
tree,” 

Was the very next thing he said to me. 

"There's Atari, Norelco, Mattel and G.E.'s, 

All you have to supply are the batteries.” 

Now isn't that nice, | said to myself, 

He really is a generous old elf. 

“All your gifts," he said, "run on battery 
power 

‘cause electricity is expensive by the 
kilowatt hour." 

Conserve energy was his theme this year, 

As he travelled by reindeer through the 
atmosphere 


Now that seemed quite sensible when 
first told to me 

And | thought for sure I'd save -- 
electricity. 

‘But when I shopped for the batteries, 
lo and behold 

Every battery in the world had already 
been sold. 

They were gone before Christmas, every 
store was picked clean. 

There was only one thing that this could 
mean. 

Some smarty had duped the world once 
again, 

And we would all wind up paying in the 
end. 

But the thing that made it a real dirty 
trick, 

Was the T.V. commercial that sold 
batteries for St. Nick. 


Mov Cloristas Avyway! 


Clambake chronicles 


Why get a tan? 


Because it’s there! 


by Judy Sirski 

| was headed South and everyone 
warned me not to get too much sun. 
“Dress in loose, lightweight clothing that 
covers your body,” | was advised, “You'll 
keep cool and avoid severe sunburn.” 
“Wear a hat or you'll scorch your scalp. 
Use sunglasses or your eyeballs will crack 
and dry like the floor of Death Valley.” 

With mental images of my baked, 
bleached bones being found on a remote 
section of the beach amid shreds of rotted 
towel, rusted radio parts, and the remains 
of a Coleman six-pack sized cooler, | 
prepared for my sojourn to seek the sun 
as if | was Sir Edmund Hillary about to 
tackle Everest. 

A visit to the discount drug store was 
enough to convince me that my friends 
had my best interests in mind when they 
gave me all the unsolicited advice. Before 
me was an imposing array of sunscreens, 
moisturizers, tanning oils, tanning lotions, 
and tanning butters. Some were slippery, 
others were non-greasy, non-toxic, and 
non habit forming if kept out of the reach 
of children and not taken internally. One 
brand boldly claimed that it provided four 
times the protection against skin cancer. 
| panicked. |! had no idea sunbathing 
could be terminal. 

Above the tanning lotion shelf was a 
life size cut out of a shapely blonde in a 
white bikini that offset her coppertone 
skin. | was shocked. If anybody was a 
candidate for skin cancer, it was she. In 
fact, she looked so good, | secretly 
wished if on her but refused to give in to 
such needless jealousy. | knew that after 
the picture was taken, she spent all day at 
the beach and went home with peeling 
skin, squinty bloodshot eyes, and with her 
peroxide perfect hair as manageable as a 
wad of steel wool. |, however, was going 
to avoid such pitfalls. 

Reading the various labels on the 
suntan oils, | found one that said, “May 
help prevent premature aging and 
wrinkling caused by the sun's harmful 
rays.” It was the brand flaunted by the 
girl in the white bikini. | scrutinized her. 
No wrinkles. “Hope it’s not a retouched 
photo,” | thought, as | stocked up on a 
gallon of the stuff. This must be the latest 
elixir of life. Too bad | couldn't drink it. 
Not only would its lanolin and cocoa 
butter moisturize and protect my skin, but 
| was assured a deep, dramatic, dark tan. 


_ | would probably resemble an eccentric 


In short, I'd probably cook better than an 
all natural potato chip. “Eat your heart 
out,” | told the cardboard cutie. 

| headed over to the sunglasses rack 
and found some glasses that were 
reflective, polarized, sun-sensitive, and 
practical without sacrificing sophistica- 
tion. They would shield my eyes from the 
ultra harmful ultra violet rays and still be 
ultra glamorous. | hesitated buying them 
for fear some guy on the plane would 
steal them right off my face as they show 
in the Foster Grant commercial and 
breathe heavily as he handed me his card, 
saying huskily, “I'm staying at the Holiday 
Inn.” Calm, cool reason won out. | bought 
the glasses anyway. 

| armed myself further with a flowing 
beach cover-up that was a cross between 
an Arab sheik's robe and a caftan with a 
touch of Roman toga. Topped with a 
wide-brimmed, flower trimmed straw hat, 


beekeeper, but at least I'd save my skin 
from the ravages of sun, wind and water. 

| should have realized that the beach 
would be populated with ardent suppli- 
cants of the sun god. These people were 
willing to sacrifice their lives for a tan. 
They offered themselves daily on the altar 
of reflecting solar blankets and annointed 
their bodies with the holy oil of Johnson & 
Johnson. Ona section discreetly marked, 
“Nude Beach,” three or four zealots 
sought the ultimate all over bronzeness 
yet still tried to hide behind clumps of sea 
grass. Everyone spent so much time 
slathering himself/herself with lotion that 
they didn't want to wash it off. No one 
was swimming. 

The whole thing was ludicrous. 1! 
peeled off the caftan, tossed aside my hat, 
and shed the sunglasses. Walking a short 
way into the water, | waited for the next 
wave and dove in. As | rolled onto my 
back and floated, an osprey glided on the 
thermals overhead. The sun reflected on 
the wrinkled, blue-green sea and | swam 
the length of the beach kicking up a frothy 
spray. All the warnings about sunburn, 
dehydration, and skin cancer fled. 

| wondered why nobody else was in the 
water and | tried not to think about 
sharks. Then, for the first time, | 
understood why Sir Edmund Hillary 
climbed Everest. He probably had friends 
who warned him about frostbite. 


Reagan's logic all MX’ed up 


by Phyllis Pucci 

The MX missile plan that President 
Reagan proposed recently seems contra- 
dictory to his previous statements that he 
is looking for better relations between the 
U.S. and Russia. 

The plan calls for placing 100 MX 
missiles, each “armed” with 10 warheads, 
in hardened silos buried in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. The idea behind this is that 
some of the missiles would survive a first- 
strike attack by the Russians. 

Reagan claims that because the MX 
might survive a first-strike attack that the 
MX plan is a deterrent. He says knowing 
we have these “weapons” will frighten 
the Soviet Union so much that they 
wouldn't dare drop a bomb on us. 

First of all, we have to question the 
information Reagan is getting from his 
advisors. That he thinks the MX is a 
deterrent to nuclear war is one of the 
most horrifying things Reagan has said 
since taking office. The Soviet Union is not 
afraid of the MX. All they have to do is 
build another bomb that can destroy all 
100 missiles in one swipe. And we 
shouldn't be naive enough to think the 
Russians can't accomplish this feat. They 
can. 

The only thing the MX deployment 
proposal accomplishes is fueling the 


nuclear arms race, in spite of Reagan's 
insistence that we need the MX before we 
can negotiate arms reduction with the 
U.S.S.R. 

Are we supposed to wait for five or ten 
years until the MX is in place, and then 
negotiate with the Russians to dismantle 
them? The MxX is estimated to cost us $26 
billion -- if built today. The cost is bound to 
exceed that figure. And how much will it 
cost if we dismantle them due to arms 
reduction? Another $26 billion? More? 

Secondly, the Soviets claim that the 
new missiles violate SALT Il, which is 
supposedly observed by both countries. 
Article lV of that treaty states: “Each party 
undertakes not to start construction of 
additional fixed ICBM launchers.” If in fact 
the plan violates SALT Il, no wonder the 
rest of the world is doubtful when Reagan 
says we are planning to engage in arms 
reduction talks. How can anyone believe 
we will abide by a new treaty when we 
can't even stick to the present one? 

Russia could look at the MX plan and 
decide if the United States can break SALT 
ll, then why can't they? 

It seems the administration does not 
have our best interests at heart. To build 
leadership on fear is dangerous -- maybe 
even more dangerous than the MX missile 
itself! 
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Liza wows crowd a 


by Cathy Olson 

"Start spreading the news...” Liza 
Minnelli was fantastic beyond words as 
she performed at the Centrum ini 
Worcester on Friday, Nov. 26. 

Performing what was basically a one 
woman show, Minnelli sang, danced, and 
joked her way through a two hour 
extravaganza that dazzled and delighted 
the nearly packed house. Opening the 
show with "The Man | Love" she then 
swung into “It's.A Miracle” followed by a 
medley of New York songs including her 
very own “New York, New York" which 
earned her a standing ovation. Her 
vibrant and energetic rendition of this 
song made Frank Sinatra's version seem 
comatose. 


Fotinas co-authors book to help 


by Lynne Greenhow and Judy Sirski 

Imagine acquiring a set of in-laws who 
do not speak English. How do you keep in 
touch? How do you send greetings when 
you can do little more than sign your 
name at the bottom of a card? Sandy 
Fotinas, instructor of English as a Second 
Language (ESL), faced such a situation 
when writing to her husband's family in 
Greece. “I thought, if only | had a little 
book to help me do this! After all, | know 
a few Greek letters but not how to 
compose sentences or choose the correct 
phrases,” she says. 

Realizing that immigrants to the United 
States face similar communication chal- 
lenges, Fotinas has co-authored A Writing 
Book: English in Everyday Life with Tina 
Carver and Christie Olsen, former ESL 
instructors here at Northern Essex. 

Designed for adults from other 
cultures, the book is a practical one. It 
explains the conventions of writing tasks 
and choosing the correct vocabulary or 
proper phrases. “It also explains how to 
fill out all types of forms from the 
complicated government form 1040 to a 


The acoustics in the newly built 
auditorium were excellent and it seemed 
like nothing could go wrong even when 
things did go wrong. During one of her 
many off stage costume changes which 
she did while talking to the audience, 
Minnelli had trouble getting into one of 
the rather tight fitting ones. “You know,” 
Minnelli said, “I'm supposed to be making 
idle pleasant chatter with you all while | 
change into my costume, but | can't seem 
to quite get this on.” She then proceeded 
to sing the high notes of the scale in hopes 
of securing the elusive button. It worked. 

In the second part of the show, Minnelli 
dispensed with those famous false 
eyelashes and told a stage hand to “send 
them to Cher.” Minnelli then courted the 


simple change of address card,” Fotinas 
says. 

Greeting cards contain unfamiliar 
phrases that may confuse immigrants, 
Fotinas notes. “for example, some may 
not understand the English use of the 
word sympathy. More than once | have 
received a sympathy card from an ESL 
student in appreciation of my teaching.” 
So, the book covers the writing of notes 
and social greetings. 

Sometimes it is necessary to write 
complaint letters, and this can pose 
problems for someone unfamiliar with the 
correct format. “The book includes sample 
letters. One doesn't need beautiful 
phrases to write a complaint letter, only 
the correct format and appropriate words 
to tell what is wrong,” Fotinas explains. 


A companion to two other books on 
cunversation; A Writing Book: English in 


Everyday Life, is designed as a 
combination text/reference work. “It is a 
personal reference work for the student 
as well as the adult,” Fotinas remarks, 
“Now if only there was one available in 
Greek...” 


Michael McDonald. 
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Liza struts her stuff at the Centrum. 


crowd with "Liza with a Z," “Someone to 
Watch Over Me," and “Come in From the 
Rain." 

What everyone was waiting for and 
what a Liza Minnelli concert would not be 
complete without was her dynamic and 
oscillating theme “Cabaret.” She must 
have sung this song a thousand times 
before but this night Minnelli sang it with 
such enthusiasm it left the audience 
literally and undoubtedly in awe. In fact, 
when she finished the song, | felt the urge 
to quit my job, and school, and go to a 
night club somewhere for the rest of my 
life. (However, getting into the middle of 


new Centrum 
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the Centrum traffic jam following the 
show brought me back to reality.) 

Minnelli's encore was “Shine on 
Harvest Moon.” This had never been one 
of my favorites but Minnelli has such a 
way with a song that if she sang the 
theme to “Laverne and Shirley” we'd all 
have dreams of moving to Milwaukee und 
getting a job in a beer factory. 

With the crowd still demanding more 


trom Minnelli, she finally ended her 
performance with a reprise of “New York, 
New York." “If | can make it there, I'll 
make it anywhere...” 

Absolutely. 


immigrants communicate 


Professor Sandra Fotinos. 


McDonald's solo 


by Glenn Pierce 

For the past several years, the Doobie 
Brothers have served as back-up group to 
singer-composer Michael McDonald, who 
recently ventured out on his own with If 
That's What It Takes. As a result, it seems 
that McDonald, along with producers Ted 
Templeman and Larry Waronker, has con- 
sciously set out to consfruct a solo career. 

The Doobies were a band, even though 
their late albums were generally excuses 
to market McDonald's pop rock chart 
busters. This new album keeps studio 
aces like Steve Gadd and Dean Parks out 
of the unemployment line. The net result, 
though, is occasionally a shallow 
interpretation of McDonald's good intent- 
ions. 

Obviously Warner Brothers wouldn't try 
a solo outing like this without pushing a 
hit single. Enter “I Keep Forgettin’,” which 
soared to number one a few weeks ago. 
Your cheap car radio will be missing out 
on Louis Johnson's subtle but punchy bass 
line, which thankfully was not exagger- 
ated in the mix.. The background vocals 
here are by someone named Maureen 
McDonald (draw your own conclusions). 
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LP shows trend 


“| Gotta Try” has Kenny Loggins’ 
fingerprints all over it, mostly because he 
and McDonald co-wrote the tune. Loggins 
is featured in a sea of backing vocals. 

McDonald pushes his voice through the 
rock verses, until the bouncing Loggins- 
like chorus lays over M.M.'s patented 
‘harpsicord’ comping. 

“| Can Let Go Now” is a slow ballad 
accompanied only by a quiet choir of 
strings. The song is a showcase for 
McDonald's urgent falsetto voice. (How 
does he do that anyway?) 

The rest of the album is business. as 
usual for Mc. His “Rock ‘n Rhodes” 
comping style and backgroud vocals have 
become industry standards. 

While some of the songs seem just to 
bridge gaps between potential hits, they 
cre still better than recent Doobies’ space 
fillers. McDonald ought to be doing his 
vocal studio work for other acts (Loggins, 
Christopher Cross, Steely Dan, etc.) 

However, if the price we must pay to 
hear Mike McDonald up front for a few 
inspired moments is a mediocre album, 
it's still a deal and a half. 


] 
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High tech dream world can be a nightmare 


by Mary Lynne Marnell 

The following review about science 
fiction was written for the English 
Composition class taught by Mary Ann 
Johnson. 

Living in this age of technology, man 
must take time out to consider what effect 
it is having on him. People need 
technology to survive in this world. Ever 
since primitive man discovered fire and 
tools, we've been dependent upon the 
advances of technology. There is such a 
thing as taking it too far, though. Maybe 
we need enough weapons to defend 
ourselves in wartime - but we certainly 
don't need nuclear weapons that will 
destroy the whole world. Maybe we do 
need dishwashers and microwave ovens 
to help us save time. But if we're not 
careful, we may end up letting technology 
take over for us, leaving us with too much 
time on our hands. 


The Machine Stops by E.M. Roster and 
Repent Harlequin! Said the Ticktackman 
by Harlan Ellison both exemplify what can 
happen to us if we get carried away with 
technology. 

In The Machine Stops, Vashti lives (or 
exists) in a society where technology does 
everything for the people. They never 
have to leave their rooms, or even their 
chairs. They just press a button and 
anything they could possibly need is at 
their disposal. 

Vashti's son Kuno realizes the danger 
in this. Only Kuno realizes that the 
machine actually rules over them, with all 
the people merely pieces in a game being 
played by the machine. The people in 
their society have no purpose. Since the 
machine does everything, the people do 
absolutely nothing - they just are. Because 
the people don't have their specialized 
jobs, they lose their individuality along 


with their purpose. They, for lack of 
anything else to do, even go to the point 
of making the Book of the Machine their 
religion, suggesting that man instinctively 
needs a purpose in order to live. 
Similarly, in Harlan Ellison's story, 
Repent Harlequin, the people become 
entirely dependent upon time. Time is 
almost like their religion. The people 
become robots because of their obsession 
with time. They are like hands of a clock; 
they move mechanically. Their whole 
existence is mechanical. “In most cases 
there is no free exercise whatever of 
judgment or of the moral sense. They put 
themselves on a level with wood and 
earth and stones; and wooden men 
can perhaps be manufactured that will 
serve the purpose as well.” They have lost 
their sense of self, their individuality. 
The Harlequin, like Kuno, is the only 
one in the story who sees the danger in 


becoming a slave to time. The Harlequin 
refuses to submit himself to being another 
spoke in the great big wheel. He holds 
onto his individuality. In doing so, he 

-messes up the disgusting order of his 
society, for the wheel won't roll with a 
missing spoke. 

The point these authors are trying to 
get across is clear. If we allow technology 
to take over entirely, we will be leading 
ourselves to our own destruction. If we 
let machines do all our jobs, first our 
purpose in life will cease to exist and 
eventually we will cease to exist. 

The main characteristic of being human 
is being free and different. No two 
humans (like snowflakes) are exactly 
alike. When it happens that we lose all 
our different-ness, we won't really be 
human anymore. Man must hold onto his 
purpose and identity. 


Linda Ronstadt gets close to Worcester | audience 


by Linda Gallant 

Now on a current tour to promote her 
new album, Get Closer, many people 
would agree that Linda Ronstadt's voice 
has never sounded better. If you were at 
her concert performance on Nov. 20, at 
the Centrum in Worcester, you would 
have heard why. 

Dressed in a red and white cheerlead- 
ing uniform, Ronstadt delivered her songs 
with clarity and authority. 

In the past couple of years, Ronstadt-- 
for the first time in her career--has 
received formal voice training. The 
lessons were to prepate her for a lead 
role in a production of Gilbert and 
Sullivan's The Pirates of Penzance. Some 
speculation that the training might have 
diminished her voice's very distinctive 
rock edge was dismissed within the first 
minute of the concert. 

Opening with a strong rocking and 
rolling version of the Rolling Stone's 
“Tumbling Dice," Ronstadt proved without 
a doubt that she has not lost her ability to 
‘belt out a rock ballad. After her second 
song, Buddy Holly's “It's So Easy,” she 
asked the audience to buy her albums or 
her record company will stop promoting 


her. She said if her record sales don't pick 
up, it could be her last concert tour. 
Ronstadt has said that she may make a 
transition to classical music and stage 
after this tour. 

She is a super star and commanded the 
audience with ease. When she was a 
daring rock and roller belting out songs 
like “Back in the U.S.A.," “Poor Poor Pitiful 
Me," and “That'll Be The Day,” the crowd 
screamed and bopped along with her. On 
the other hand, when she was singing a 
ballad like "Blue Bayou,” the audience 
was mesmerized. 

The level of musicianship backing her 
up had to have been one step further than 
professional. She seems to have rounded 
up performers who have worked on many 
of her previous albums. 

Ronstadt had several musicians with 
her on stage and all the music was live. 
The backup performers included Andrew 
Gold, Kenny Edwards, Dan Dugmore, and 
Waddy Wachtel. They had great rapport 
with each other. 

The evening was one ‘ich in variety. 
Ronstadt remained a true professional 
who makes every note and word of every 
song count. 


Shop for toys for kids carefully 


by Jana Brown 

Toys are the learning tools of children. 
Before you rush out to buy Christmas toys, 
you should ask yourself a couple of 
questions. Will the toy you are purchasing 
stimulate the child's imagination? Will the 
toy stimulate creativity in the child? Will 
the child tire of the toy easily? Are the 
toys for one person or for more than one? 
Most importantly, are the toys suitable for 
the child's age group? 

For infants, toys that are colorful are 
the best. Very young children become 
easily bored by the same old sights. A 
mobile hanging above the crib is an 
excellent idea. For toddlers, try purchas- 
ing push and pull toys or toys that require 
construction, such as wagons, building 
blocks, and large puzzles. For older 
children, games that can be played with 


friends are a good idea. 

Homemade gifts are also a good 
possibility. In these tough economic times 
homemade toys are very practical and can 
turn out to be the ones children enjoy 
most. Wooden rocking horses are a great 
homemade gift idea, 

Whatever type of toy you purchase, 
remember to think of safety first. The U.S. 
Consumer Product Safety provides a list of 
things to avoid when purchasing toys. 
Avoid purchasing toys which contain 
sharp edges or points, small parts, loud 
noises, cords and strings, propelled 
objects, and hazardous substances. If you 
follow these guidelines, your child will be 
happy with his toy and you will feel 
confident in your choice. 


College Board offers advice in 100 careers 


The College Board has_ recently 
published a carrer guide for men and 
up-dated a 1975 edition for women. The 
men's guide--Choices and Changes: A 
Career Guide for Men and the women's 
guide --! Can Be Anything: A Career Book 
for Women are both written by Joyce 
Slayton Mitchell. 

Both include practical advice on going 
to college, choosing a major, transferable 
and saleable skills, the basic steps in 
career development, the current over- 
supply of college graduates, and what to 
do to get a job that is interesting. 

Choices and Changes: A Career Guide 
for Men provides up-to-date and detailed 
descriptions of 100 careers, including 
growing fields like accounting, health and 
computer science. For each career profile, 
the author provides a candid look at what 
the work is really like, as well as 
important information on education and 
skills needed; *how many men are 


employed in the field and where they 
work; what the salaries and future 
prospects are. 

! Can Be Anything profiles the same 
careers discussed in Choices and 
Changes, but it is written specifically for 
and about women in the working world. 
Mitchell discusses the expanding range of 
careers open to women today and the 
special problems faced by women as they 
pursue their goals. A list of women's 
colleges in the United States is also 
included. 

Both books include practical advice on 
going to college, choosing a major, 
transferable and saleable skills, basic 
steps in career development, the current 
oversupply of college graduates, and 
what to do to get a job that is really 
interesting. 

Each book costs $9.95, available at 
bookstores. 


Linda Ronstadt, 


Sadat's autobiography 


Photo copy from Time by Carl Russo. 


In Search of Identity 


by Heidi Boone 

It has been over a year since Egyptian 
President Anwar el-Sadat was assassin- 
ated in Cairo while he was viewing a 
military parade honoring Egypt's victory in 
the 1973 Arab-Israeli waf. In Search of 
Identity, an autobiography written in 
1977, compares the late president's 
personal history with that of his country 
and attempts to explain his often 
controversial policies. 

Sadat, one of 13 children, was born in 
Mit Abul-Kum, a tiny village in the Nile 
Delta. When he was seven, he and his 
family moved to Cairo where he attended 
various schools. Later, he entered the 
Royal Military Academy and became close 
friends with future President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. 

Sadat writes of his hatred for the 
British, who occupied Egypt at that time, 
noting how ironic it was that “the British 
helped me to join the Military Academy, 


when the reason why | wanted to join in 
the first place was to kick them out of 
Egypt.” 

Later, Sadat, along with a group of 
young officers, including Nasser, succeed- 
ed in ousting British rule. After the 
overthrow of King Farouk, Nasser was 
elected the president of Egypt. In 1969, 
Sadat was elected vice president, 
becoming president after Nasser's death 
in 1973. 

In Search of Identity may lose some 
significance because it was written before 
the Camp David Peace Talks, Sadat's 
winning of the Nobel Peace Prize, and the 
signing of the Egyptian-Israeli Peace 
Treaty. However, it was not written solely 
for the purpose of providing the reader 
with a little basic Egyptian history. If not 
for anything else, it is valuable reading 
material to anyone interested in under- 
standing Sadat, the man, and the 
philosophy of his people. 


Opryland hosts Boston auditions 


The Nashville theme park, Opryland, 
will make an audition stop in Boston Dec. 
11, during its 31-city audition tour. 
Auditions will be from 2-6 p.m. on 
Saturday, Dec. 11, at the Boston 
Conservatory of Music Recital Hall, at the 
Fenway. No appointments are required. 


Singers, dancers, dance captains, 
conductor/pianists, musicians, stage 
managers, and technicians are being 


sought for shows featuring all types of 
American music. The styles featured are 
country, pop, rock ‘n’ roll, Broadway and 
Gay 90s. 

Singers will be asked to perform two or 


more numbers, one a ballad and the other 
an up-tempo selection. Dancers will be 
asked to perform a routine of no more 
than one minute. Singers should bring 
music in the proper key for the piano 
accompanist. 

A record player and cassette tape 
player will be available at the auditions. 
instrumentalists will be asked to sight 
read, and woodwind players must be 
doublers. Conductor/pianists must submit 
references and a resume. 

For further details, write Opryland 
Entertainment Department, 2802 Opry- 
land Drive, Nashville, Tenn. 37214. 
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Bruce Ciarmella. 
Navy - an 


by Mary Bayko 

One of the things that makes Northern 
Essex special is the rich variety of 
background and experience its many 
students bring to the community. 

One of these people is Bruce Ciarmella, 
Liberal Arts student. Bruce is a veteran 
who has traveled extensively, suffered 
serious injury and regained his health, 
and is now a counselor planning to 
become a lawyer. 

When he was in the Navy, he was 
stationed on Aircraft Carrier U.S.S. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as a structural mechanic 
on jet planes. Much of his work was on the 
flight deck, a dangerous place because 
planes coming and going create great 
confusion and noise. Bruce saw several of 
his friends killed while on duty. One night 
when all the lights went off, he was blown 
by one jet into another jet by the first jet's 
exhedust. Among his injuries was a 
smashed wrist. He was ina cast for a year 
and three months. 

Bruce's travels with the Navy took him 
to many parts of the world... Israel, Egypt, 
Spain, Greece, France, Germany, Cuba 
and the Caribbean. One inescapable fact 
he encountered was that women in other 
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adventure for student 


countries were not as liberated as in our 
culture. One of his fond recollections was 
of the friendliness and fun-loving of the 
people in Greece. 

After his accident with the jet and many 
months of pain, Bruce regained his well- 
being through the study of holistic health. 
He swims daily and sticks pretty much to a 
vegetarian diet. 

Influenced by the career of his father, 
director of Link House in Newburyport, 
Bruce has become a_ rehabilitation 
counselor. He has worked at the Danvers 
De-Toxification Center as an aide and now 
is a counselor for alcoholics at Baldpate in 
Georgetown. He says alcoholics do not 
necessarily spring from deprivation. Many 
are white-collar people. 

Bruce lately moved into a house at 
Rocks Village. It is completely decorated 
with murals of the Merrimack Valley and 
is distinguished by the fact that John 
Greenleaf Whittier studied there. 

After graduating from Northern Essex, 
Bruce plans to attend Suffolk University 
where he will major in law. Meantime, he 
is kept busy with job, classes, and his 
duties as one of the circulation managers 
of the Observer. 


Feldman woos audience with readings 


Alan Feldman, a Massachusetts poet, 
read a selection of his poems on the NECC 
campus on December 1. Feldman read 
from his two books, The Personals and 
The Happy Genius, which won the Elliston 
award in 1978. He also read some 
unpublished poems from a book he is 
currently working on. 

Feldman quickly put the audience at 
ease when he assured us that his poems 
were meant to be humorous and we were 
permitted to laugh. There was a lot of 
laughter as the reading progressed. 
Feldman's delivery is casual and under- 
stated and he comes across as kind of an 
unbeat Woody Allen. The first poem that 
he read was about a dog he had never 
owned, but fantasized about when he first 


began his marriage. Instead of getting the 
dog, Feldman wrote the poem in which he 
imagined the dog. 

Family, friends, intimate relationships 
provide the theme of most of Feldman’s 
poetry. Particularly moving was a poem 
about buying a birthday gift for his wife. 
Feldman said that as a poet he likes to 
assume his readers know him, so he 
writes of his family as if we know them in 
his book The Personals. Another poem 
dealt with the death of Feldman's mother. 
His sense of loss was conveyed in the 
contrast between his father's gift of 
oranges from Florida and the phone 
invitation to visit he would have received 
if his mother were still alive. 
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850 Amesbury Road (Route 110) 
1% miles from NECC Haverhill MA 


Open 7 days a week 11-1 


Formerly Stella's , now all remodeled 


Available for Parties, 
Meetings, and Functions. 


Reagan wants gas tax increase 


by David Dyjak 

The federal highway trust fund is about 
to go out of business, and new legislation 
is needed to extend it. Since the gasoline 
tax has remained unchanged since 1959, 
it would only seem fitting to make up the 
difference by raising taxes on gas. 

President Ronald Reagan has said that 
he supports a gasoline tax increase, 
climaxing a long campaign by Transporta- 
tion Secretary Drew Lewis. Lewis believes 
that money must be found to rebuild our 
nation’s highways, bridges and transit 
systems. 

The gasoline tax proposal, which has 
been pushed for almost two years, has 
become a program to create jobs on 
Capitol Hill. 

New highway and transit legislation 
has already passed the House Public 
Works Committee, so a few amendments 
would make it appear that Congress is 
doing something quickly about unemploy- 
ment. Today we are being taxed 4 cents a 
gallon on gasoline and diesel fuel. Reagan 


Break out your 


by Bruce Ciaramella 

When it comes to winter driving it pays 
to be prepared. This means the trunk of 
your car should be "winterized" along 
with your engine. 

A combination ice scraper and snow 
brush for clearing windows is, of course, a 
must. A decent set of jumper cables along 
with a good spare tire will save you much 
inconvenience. Traction mats or oblong 
wire mats are useful in getting out of a 
slippery situation. Also, a large bag of 
sand is good for traction. 

A flashlight is invaluable, especially in 
a snow storm or if you want to flag down a 
passing car. : 

If you can't put your car under cover at 
some point in the winter, you may have to 
go through the grief of dealing with 


e ’ 
Warning: Don't 
by Bruce Ciaramella 

Under the new Massachusetts drunk 
driving laws, if you are arrested, your 
rights will be read to you and you will be 
taken in a police cruiser to the police 
station. Your car will be towed. At the 
police station you will be asked to take a 
breathalyzer test and if the test registers 
.10 or more, you will be considered to 
have been driving under the influence. 
You will be kept in the police lock-up until 
you are bailed out. If you refuse the 
breathalyzer test, your license will 
automatically be suspended for 90 days. 

If convicted on your first offense, your 
license will be suspended for one year. 
You can be fined $100 to $1000 and be 
sentenced up to two years in jail. Or you 
may be placed on probation. Probation 
requires you to attend an_ alcohol 
education program (average cost is $499) 
and have your license suspended for 30 
days. 

On a second offense, a mandatory 
seven days in jail is required and you can 
be sentenced up to two years. You can be 
fined $300 to $1,000 and your license will 
be suspended for two years. Or you will 
be placed on probation and confined in an 
alcoholic residental treatment program 
for at least 14 days. 


and Lewis want a_ 5-cents-a-gallon 
increase raising the federal gasoline tax 
from 4 cents a gallon to 9 cents. 

One reason for the gas tax hike is that 
for the last three years the highway trust 
fund has spent more than it has raised. A 
combination of rapidly increasing high- 
way costs and stabilizing gasoline 
purchases means the tax has produced 
dwindling revenue. 

Lewis’ proposal also calls for an 
increase in various federal fees on heavy 
trucks that would generate the equivalent 
of an additional penny a gallon in net 
federal revenue. 

The 5-cents-a-gallon gasoline tax 
increase is to be applied at the refinery. 
The administration has no way of knowing 
whether the entire 5-cent increase would 
be passed along to motorists at the pump. 
Some gas stations have added a 5-cent 
tax to gasoline although the bill has not 
passed yet, so a word to the wise--watch 
out for phony prices at the pumps. 


ice scraper ! 


frozen brakes, locks and doors. 

Here are some preventive tips that may 
help. If you happen to set the brake and it 
freezes, you can probably free it by 
backing it up. After you have driven 
through snow, freezing rain or slush, don't 
set the handbrake when you park. It 
might freeze up. Instead, leave your gear 
selector in park position, or in the first 
gear of a standard transmission to 
prevent frozen door locks, put an 
adhesive strip or piece of tape over the 
keyhole. To open a frozen lock, use door 
de-icers, or heat the key with a match or 
cigarette lighter and push into the lock. 
Do not throw water on the door while 
frozen to free it, as a car's finish could be 
severely damaged. 


drink and drive 


For a third offense, you may be fined 
$500 to $1,000 and have your license 
suspended for five years. You must serve 
a mandatory 60 day jail term and the 
judge can sentence you to up to two years 
in prison. 

Additional provisions of the new law 
state that if you are convicted of vehicular 
hemicide while driving under the 
influence, a mandatory one year in jail is 
given and the judge can sentence you to 
up to ten years. 

If convicted of drinking alcoholic 
beverages while driving, you will be fined 
$100 to $500. Driving after your license 
has been revoked for drunk driving or 
vehicular homicide calls for a sentence of 
a mandatory seven days in jail and 
possible sentence up to two and a half 
years. 

The average estimated cost for a first 
offender can be very expensive: towing 
your car, $40; car storage fee per day, 
$10; bail magistrate fee, $15; defense 
attorney, $400; fine, $100; insurance 
surcharge, $200; loss of insurance merit 
rating credits for three years, $54. The 
total is over $800, not counting a possible 
education program fee. 

Source: Triple A Newsletter 


The Night Before Christmas ..........with apologies 


The Night Before Christmas 
apologies to Clement C. Moore} 


[with 


‘Twas the night before Christmas, and all 
through the Casa 

Not o creature was stirring, CARAMBA! 
QUE PASA? 

The stockings were hung CON MUCHO 
CUIDADO 

In hopes that SAN NICOLAS would feel 
OBLIGADO 

To leave a few COSAS AQUI and ALLI 
For CHICO Y CHICA and something PARA 
Mi. 

LOS NINOS were snuggled all safe in their 
CAMAS 

Some in VESTIDOS and some in PIJAMAS. 
Their little CABEZAS are full of good 
things 


They're all ESPERANDO QUE Santa will 
bring. 


Santa ESTA in the corner saloon 

MUY BORRACHO since mid afternoon. 
MAMA is sitting beside LA VENTANA 
Shining her rolling pin PARA MANANA. 


When Santa returns to his 
ZIGZAGUEANDO 

Lit up like the Star Spangled Banner, 
CANTANDO 

= MAMA will send him to bed with a 
right. 

Merry Christmas A TODOS and A TODOS, 
good night. 


home 


Feliz Navidad y prosero ano nuevo. 
Prof. Donald Conway 
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Easy A’s--at what cost? 


by David Coppola 

College Students 
Improve your grades! Send $1 for your 
up-to-date, 306 page term paper catalog. 
10,250 papers on file, all academic 
subjects. 

Attractive, isn't it? Ads such as this, in 
one form or another, are found in many 
publications ranging from National 
Lampoon to Psychology Today. Why are 
students turning to these ads? What can 
be done about them? Are they legal? 

Dr. Arthur Levine, president of Bradford 
College and former member of the 
Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in 
Higher Education, says, “The ads are legal 
because they call themselves research 
services and they print disclaimers saying 
they only provide information." The main 
issue of the problem, he says, is “that 
most students don't think it's wrong to 
cheat." 

Levine says a study done by the 
Carnegie Council asked students what 
political and social events had the most 
effect on them. Three out of four cited 
Watergate and the Vietnam war having 
the most impact on their attitudes. Levine 
says only one student in 20 believes 
everything the government says. 

In the state of Massachusetts there is a 
law against plagiarism that affects both 
the buyer and the seller. The law states, 
“The sale of term papers and or use of 
“ringers” for exams is prohibited with a 
maximun penalty of a $100 fine and six 
months in prison.” Most students are not 
aware of such laws, but many states have 
them and are beginning to enforce them. 

Colleges themselves have begun to 
take action. At the University of Colorado 
last year, according to McCall's magazine, 
two students turned in identical term 
papers to a political science professor. 
The two students, who were about to 
graduate, were suspended for academic 


_ dishonesty. Neither student had know- 


ledge of the other, but both papers were 


verbatim from the same source. The 
United States Postal Service, having the 
power to police against being used for 
fraudulent purposes, has also taken 
action resulting in about a dozen court 
anyone else cares. Facing such disciplin- 
ary action, it would seem students would 
not find cheating worth the risk. 

The Carnegie Study also asked students 
about their career goals. Two out of three 
students had chosen professions (bank- 
ers, managers, etc.) and one in five was 
planning a career in law or medicine. 
Asked what they believed was important, 
the students indicated it was important to 
own a home (not a condominium) and to 
have a large lawn. They also believed it 
was important to own the latest in 


New semester offers 
by Linda Burns 

This Spring one of the new classes 
offered will be Art, Math and Nature, an 
interdisciplinary course taught by Art 
teacher Rochelle Newman of Northern 
Essex and Math teacher Marty Boles of 
Bradford. 

Newman says that “schools have 
taught us to forget nature in relation to 
the learning process. The creative prdcess 


_involved in art works and _ scientific 


discovery are the same, udlthough the 
materials used are different. All creative 
processes evolve from free inquiry.” 

She explains that by expanding our 
knowledge of these relationships, we can 
discover amazing coincidences through 
which the natural world can be 
understood mathematically. 

“Math,” says Newman, “is a way of 
describing things in space, and space 


household appliances ( TV's, stereos, 
kitchen items) and essential to have the 
latest styles in clothing. Also they said it 
was important to own at least one car. 

The study also showed that students 
believe it's not important to be well-off 
but to be very well-off. These same 
students indicated the quality of life in 
this country will decline in the next ten 
years. “It's the Titanic Ethic,” Levine said, 
“The ship is going down but there is no 
reason | shouldn't go first class.” 

With much emphasis on material gain 
and the attitude that “everyone cheats," 
one can see why students will take the 
risks to achieve their desired goals. 

Asked if anything can be done to 
change student's attitudes toward cheat- 
ing, Levine said, “Yes. Colleges as 
academic institutions, are subject to less 
social control." He explained that having 
such freedom makes it important that the 
colleges themselves set standards to stop 
cheating. 

More awareness of the legal methods 
being employed is one way of minimizing 
cheating. Levine believes if colleges were 
to initiate a simple three-point system, 
cheating could be minimized. He 
suggested these steps: 

1. make rules for what is acceptable. 2. 
make penalties for violations clear and 3. 
enforce the rules. 

Enforcement is the key element in this 
plan. If students knew where the lines 
would be drawn, potential cheaters might 
think over their positions. 

The fate of the two University of 
Colorado students is just one example 
showing risking a college degree for a 
good grade on one paper simply isn't 
worth it. 


President of Bradford College Arthur 
Levine. 


Art, Math and Nature 


conception is a crucial art tool. Students in 
the course will learn to visualize and 
investigate through lecture and. experi- 
ment with art materials as they work with 
problems.” 

The three credit course in humanities is 
intended to offer a_ philosophical, 
creative, hands-on experience. The plan 
originated in the personal interests of 
Newman and Boles as they have been 
writing a book on the math/nature 
relationship. The teachers received a 
$1000 grant towards the book's develop- 
ment. 

Newman and Boles hope to see a mix 
of students with different interests in 
exploring connections. They hope to help 
some increase their math confidence and 
others to realize that art is not just a 
frivolous activity. 


Remember you must register 


at All College Day, 


December 8, College Center 


Lawrence District Court House. 


-Dan Lyons photo. 


A day at the justice factory 


by Dan Lyons 

For many, the idea of a court in session 
conjures up images of grim jurors, solemn 
judges and vigorous defense lawyers 
pacing in front of the bench, vehemently 
pleading the innocence of their clients. 
However, while television has provided us 
with a glossy, almost glamorous view of 
the courtroom, a visit to an actual court on 
a normal day reveals the routine, 
sometimes boring process of justice being 
served. 

The Lawrence District Court on 
Common Street, Lawrence, is a good 
example of this routine. Dozens of cases 
are brought before the court daily, and 
most are resolved in a matter of a few 
minutes. 

A recent Tuesday was an average day 
in court. Judge Paul J. Perocchi presided 
and the first part of the morning was 
spent on arraignments. At about 10:15, 
trials began. 

A man was brought before Perocchi on 
charges of possession of cocaine; his 
lawyer explained to the judge that he was 
entering the service in December. He was 
fined $200, and released. 

Another man was brought up next, on 
the same charges -- possession of cocaine, 
a class "B" substance. The prosecution 
attorney read from the arresting officer's 
report. “The officer was called to 
investigate a loud party which was 
breaking up outside a local restaurant. As 
he entered the parking lot, he noticed a 
car, parked in the lot, with the dome lights 
on, and people sitting in it. As he 
approached the car, he saw the defendant 
holding a mirror which had on it a white 
substance. When he opened the door to 
question the defendant, the defendant 
threw the mirror on to the back seat, 
spilling its contents. The officer was able 
to retrieve some of the substance, but 
most was lost in the rug. The defendant 
said that it was only a quarter gram, and 
when asked to whom it belonged, he said 
it was his.” 

The defendant's attorney explained to 
the judge that the defendant was a 
college graduate, working on his master's 
degree, and that his career could be 
severely damaged by a criminal convic- 
tion. He added that the defendant had no 
previous record, and that “this was his 
first experience with drugs.” 

“You've covered all the bases,” 
Perocchi told the attorney. “The case is 
continued without finding, and the 
defendant will pay $200.” $200 is a lot of 
money, but the defendant looked 
relieved. 

Perocchi is nothing like the judges on 
T.V. He is sometimes f ‘nny, often talking 
to the defendants in a direct, personal 
manner. His quips often brought laughter 
to the courtroom, as in the next case 
brought before him. 

A name was called, and a young man 
approached the bench. Charges of being a 
disorderly person were read against him. 
The arresting officer explained the 
incident which led to the arrest. “We were 
called to break up a fight at a sub shop. 
The defendant was shouting ... and 
interfering with my investigation. We 
eventually arrested the defendant, placed 


him in handcuffs, and took him to the 
station.” 

Sufficient facts were found to’ reach a 
guilty verdict, but the case was continued 
without finding for six months, and the 
defendant was fined $100. “Your lawyer 
says you've got a big mouth,” Perocchi 
said. The “audience” chuckled. “Do you 
agree with that?” he continued. "Yes," the 
defendant replied, much to the rest of the 
court's amusement. 

Not all the cases are as amusing, 
though. On the Friday before, a 
restraining order was granted to a women 
who was being abused. Perocchi was 
sympathetic. 

“How long have you been married?” he 
asked. 

“About two years.” 

“Is your husband living with you now?” , 

“Yes.” 

“Is he home right now?” 

"Yes." 

“What's going on?” 

“He beats me up a lot.” 

“Why?” 

“We don't get along too good.” 

“Did he ever hit you before you were 
married?” 

“No.” 

“Have you had enough of him?” 

"Yes." 

“All right, we're going to make sure he 
never hits you or hurts you again, and that 
he never comes back. O.K.? Now when he 
is put out, he’s going to come back, and 
say he's sorry, that he loves you, that he'll 
never do it again......when he tells you 
this, DON’T BELIEVE HIM.” 

“Are you afraid of him?” he asked. 

"Yes." 

A restraining order was granted; it was 
amazing, though, to see the genuine 
concern of the judge. Most cases are 
almost mechanical -- simply a matter of 
hearing both sides, reaching a verdict, 
and levying a fine. In this case, however, 
the judge really seemed to care. 

While there are personal matters that 
bring about a great deal of concern, the 
majority of cases are handled quickly, 
with little apparent consideration of the 
circumstances surrounding them. Due to 
the tremendous numbers of criminal 
cases, justice is served wholesale. One 
after another the people go before the — 
bench, their fate being decided in short, 
quick strokes of a judge's brush. 

Handing out fines and sentences is a 
judge's job, and he performs it like 
anyone else performs his. There is not 
enough time to linger over a particular 
case; one can only hope that, in all, justice 
is being served in as fair and effective a 
manner as possible. 

Our courts are factories, whose 
product, though intangible, is nonetheless 
as real as any other, and perhaps more 
important. Our laws are the machinery of 
our justice, and our lawyers and judges 
are the operators of this complicated 
machinery. 

The work goes on, and at the Lawrence 
District Courthouse, and hundreds others 
like it, every day is just another day at the 
justice factory. 
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Two degrees better than one 


by Jim McCosh 

Yes, you can continue on at Northern 
Essex for a second associate's degree 
after completing your first. The catalog 
clearly endorses the procedure, and a 
number of students have already gone the 
two-degree route. The catalog also 
explains that a student can pursue two 
degrees concurrently. 

An interesting situation developed as | 
was conferring with one of the advisees 
last week. She wanted to switch from 
Liberal Arts to Respiration Technology; 
however, she <annot do it now - not at 
midyear. She can meet a few basic 
requirements and/or electives during the 
spring semester, but she will have to 
begin the technical courses in September. 
This change in her major will, of necessity, 
push her graduation back a full year. In 
other words, she can now anticipate three 
years at Northern Essex and a large 
surplus of credit courses. 


Thus it is now possible for her to work 
toward two degrees concurrently. She has 
not dropped out of the Liberal Arts 
program and, if things go according to 
plan, she will be graduating in the spring 
of 1985 with an Associate of Arts degree 
in the Liberal Arts and an Associate of 
Science degree in Respiration Therapy 
Technology. | have since worked out a 
similar two-degree program with another 
of my advisees. 

As to whether two associate degrees 
from Northern Essex will make a student 
more employable, | don't know. However, 
were lan employer, | would be impressed 
by a potential employeee holding a liberal 
arts degree in addition to his or her 
technical degree. It is reasonable to 
assume that such an employee would be 
able to read well, write well and think 
well because that’s what the liberal arts 
are all about. 


NECC offers many new courses 


The Humanities and Communications 
Division is offering a wide range of 
literature courses this spring. They 
include American Short Stories, Bible as 
Literature, American Literature before 
1900 and American Literature after 1900, 
British Literature Il, Western Literature Il, 
Mythology and Literature, Women’s Live, 
20th Century Women in Film, and 
Introduction to Poetry. 

Writing courses will include Journalism 
| and Il, Technical Writing and English 
Composition. Humanities offerings are 
the new course Art, Math and Nature, 
Introduction to the Humanities, Introduc- 
tion to Creative Arts, and Bioethics. 

Among offerings of the Social Sciences 
Division is Introduction to Law, intended 
to introduce students who are interested 
in pre-law, paralegal, legal secretarial 
and other law-related fields to legal 


Northern Essex 


John R. Dimitry, president of Northern 
Essex Community College, has announced 
the awarding of a grant to the college by 
the Area Health Education Center. 

The $8,435 grant provides funds for the 
assessment of the need for respiratory 
therapists in Greater Lowell and the 


* Journalism | and II 


* Journalism Practicum 


Journalism Broadcasting 
Course Concentration 


* Broadcast Reporting and Announcing 
* Television Production | and II 


* Art of the Movies, Women in Film 


* Photography or Commercial Art 


For information, see Betty Arnold, C354, Ext. 212 


SPARTACUS 
Restawraxt 


200 Main St. HAVERHILL MA 


Specializing in Seafood and Steak 


Functions Always Available 
At VERY LOW Prices 


with FULL-SERVICE 
FOR TAKE OUT CALL 372-5616 
Ask for Tony Skrivannos 


concepts, systems and practices as well as 
their historical development and sociolo- 
gical bases. 

Psycho-social Aspects of Aging is a new 
course offered by the Division of Human 
Services. It is an attempt to respond to 
nursing students and others. 

Three one-credit mini-courses, offered 
in successive five-week units, will be 
available for those wishing to improve 
their Study Skills, Decision-Making and 
Coping with Anxiety. For information, 
check the Academic Support Center. 

The Advance Basic Programming with 
Applications course, offered by the Math, 
Science and Technology Division, is 
intended to give computer and non- 
computer students a deeper grounding 
than was previously possible in one 
computer language. 


receives grant 


development of suitable training pro- 
grams in this area. It is anticipated that 
the college will receive funds next year to 
expand its existing Respiratory Therapy 
Program and to implement the model 
which will be designed with this year's 
grant. 
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Special interest Liberal Arts/Social Sciences 
electives for Spring ‘83 
HI 9917 The Family in History - An analysis of the changes in the structure and 
) functions of the family in Western Europe and America from the 16th century to the 
§ present. Special emphasis will be placed upon the impact of industrialization and 
§ modernization upon the family and its individual members. - Mary Harada 
Section 01 TU 9-11:45 
» HI9956 American Foreign Policy - A survey of United States foreign affairs from 
revolutionary times to the present. Special emphasis on America's emergence as a 
world power and her relationship with Europe, Latin America and the Far East. 
Attention will be paid to the developing roles of the President and the State 
Department, Congress and international organizations in our foreign policy. - Anne 
Laszlo Section 01 MWF 10 
HI9958 History of the Soviet Union - Study of Russia since the overthrow of the Czar & 
in March 1917. Special emphasis is placed on the origin of Russian Communism; the 
changing nature of Communism under Lenin, Stalin, Kruschchev, and Breshnev; 

§ 
\ 


Soviet foreign policy, especially since World War Il. - Beth Wilcoxson 

Section 01 MWF 9 

GV3312 Introduction to Political Science - A descriptive survey of the general 
principles of politics. Emphasis is given to the development of politics in society, the 
major political traditions and ideologies, and comparative governmental systems 
including institutions, political organization and behavior, and a select range of 
government policies. - Beth Wilcoxson 

Section 01 MWF 1 Section 02 TU 12-2:45 


Law and Law related Liberal Arts/Social Sciences 
electives for Spring ‘83 


GV3300 Introduction to Law - An historical survey of the nature and philosophy of 
law as well as the structure, functions and development of legal systems and 
procedures, with emphasis on Anglo-American practices. Lecture and discussion. - 
John Guarino Section 01 MWF 11 
GV3301 U.S. Constitutional Law - Constitutional law is a formal body of rules which 
consist primarily of decisions and opinions of the U.S. Supreme Court. It is the study 
of factual background, both historical and contemporary, of major Supreme Court 
cases to gain an analytical framework by which to understand the standards and 
tests applied by the Court in reaching decisions. Emphasis is on U.S. Governmental 
structure and relationships, including relationships with state and local 
governments. - John Guarino Section 01 MWF 9 
GV3315 Civil Rights and Liberties - Course deals with the role of individual rights 
and liberties in American society within the framework of the United States 
Constitution. The paradox of freedom is essentially the core around which lectures, 
discussion and research will be conducted. It is advisable to take this course after 
having completed a course in federal government. - Mary Harada 

Section 01 MWF 9 Section 02 MWF 10 
$03355 Introduction to Social Services - An introduction to social work and human 
service systems in America. An overview of historical and present characteristics 
and clinical issues in organizations such as family and child welfare agencies, youth 
and correctional agencies, child care centers, mental health institutions, and other 
agencies and services concerned with casework, group work and community 
organization work. Emphasis will be placed on knowledge of agencies and services, 
as well as worker's role and function in meeting the needs of the client population. - 4 
Sandy DeVellis Section 01 MWF 9 


PS1351 Social Psychology - A discussion of the fact that human nature is social and 
the implications of that fact; principally the effect of others upon one’s mind and 
self-imagery, and the complex social coordination that it allows. Special attention to 
individuation, the social validation of meaning and perception, symbols and 
Section 01 MWF 8 
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* symbolic interaction. - Cynthia Johnson 


Social Science Concentrations 


Town Management.............000 Contact Prof. Hal Rice, C-396, Ext. 236 
Social] Works... c.see-teeee Contact Prof. Sandy DeVellis, C-370, Ext. 211 
Paralegal Studies................. Contact Prof. Joe Rizzo, C-376, Ext. 165 


Special time for Aspects of Aging course 

Psycho-Social Aspects of Aging is a course being offered at NECC 
on Mondays from 4-6:45. Professor William O'Rourke will be 
teaching the three-credit course this spring. 

“The course is offered at 4-6:45 p.m. so that day students, 
part-time students, and elders themselves might be inclined to take 
it," O'Rourke says. ‘My own orientation is that everybody ought to 
take a course in aging, because the more you know about it the 
better you can understand older people and your own life.” 


Christmas Sound Special 
Offer Good Till Dec. 24th. 


HANERHILL TN. & APPLIANCE CO. 
15 %OFF list price of any record or tape 


With valid NECC I.D. 


Offer good till Dec. 7th 
Wide selection of Rock & Pop 


Top 100 LPs in stock 


8 track, cassettes, 45's 
Q7 WASHINGTON ST. 373-1322 


Downtown Haverhill right next to Post Office Sq. 
ASK FOR RICK BATTISTINI. 
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_ helped thousands of needy 
Haverhill 


Bird's eye view of NECC 


by Nancy Robinson 

Observing from a vantage point high in 
the air, the campus of Northern Essex 
resembled a highly sophisticated minia- 
ture city dotted with matchbox cars and 
people the height of Tom Thumb. 

My vantage point was a rather cramped 
position in the rear seat of Haverhill 
Harbormaster William ‘Red’ Slavit's 
private plane. | was on board the plane as 
guest of Slavit who had just appeared ona 
talk-show for my television production 
class. With me were Carl Russo, 
photographer, and John Bertolino, stud- 
ent television cameraman. 

The day was clear and sunny, and the 
ride itself was an exhilarating experi- 
ence. Imagine trying to maneuver a 
portable television camera, a heavy 
cassette recorder, and a large gadget bag 
filled with photographic equipment 
around a cubicle that barely held the pilot 
and three passengers. 

After several clever strategic move- 
ments, Russo and Bertolino managed to 
position their cameras facing the window. 
The difficulties, however, did not end 
there. While the plane circled the campus, 
students and equipment leaned to the 
right, forcing cameras to jerk downwards 
repeatedly. If that was not enough to 
make any respectable photographer or 
cameraman groan in frustration, the 
windows of the plane fogged up. In alll, 
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Gazette S 

It's hard to believe another Christmas 
season already is upon us, but the 
Haverhill Gazette once again is beginning 
its Santa Fund Drive. 

For years the Gazette Santa Fund has 
Greater 
children and families, who 
* would otherwise have a bleak holiday, 

enjoy a happy Christmas season. 

The Gazette staff is very grateful for 
the tremendous support the community 
has always given this holiday project. 
They feel the Santa Fund helps brighten 
the Christmas season for both contibutors 
and those who benefit from your 
.generosity. 
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Slavit's plane circled the campus eight 
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times before flying over downtown 
Haverhill and the Merrimack River on the 
journey back to the riverside strip. 

If juggling cameras in the small plane's 
interior was an experience of a 
questionable nature, then disembarking 
from the plane was an unforgettable 
challenge. After bumping heads, entang- 
ling limbs, and scraping elbows, we finally 
decided that the equipment should be 
unloaded first. After a few moments of 
carefully easing the equipment out the 
door and into Slavit's capable hands, our 
escape into the cool, fresh air was made 
easy. 

Minutes later, when Slavit made his 
departure in the general direction of the 
river, clouds started to gather in the sky. 
Before beginning the task of loading 
equipment into the car, we stood for a 
moment trying to catch our breath. 

| leaned against the car, knowing the 
soreness in my right arm would soon 
develop into a bruise or two. Sighing, | 
wondered what possessed me when | 
asked to go along for the ride. But then | 
remembered the thrill of soaring through 
the sky, staring down at the rolling hills 
and twisting highway that surround a 
section of the campus. Kenoza Lake, 
tinted a smoky grey by the early 
afternoon sun, flanked the rear of our 
beautifully landscaped campus. However, 
the mud flats resembled the terrain of the 
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The Gazette, beginning its 24th year of 
the Santa Fund, once again appeals to 
your generosity in making 1982 the most 
successful year ever. Only through your 
kindness can they bring smiles to our 
needy neighbors this Christmas. 

As in years pdst, your contributions will 
be channeled through the Merrimack 
Valley Catholic Charities, Salvation Army 
and Greater Haverhill Clergy Association 
for distribution. 

Contributions may be left or mailed to 
the Gazette office, P.O. Box 991, 447 
West Lowell Ave., Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts 01830. 


New clothes out -- old clothes in 


by Christina Condon 
No, the biggest item of fashion news 
__ this year is not the mini-skirt--sorry, that 
was last year's biggie. In fact the newest 
_ thing in fashion is actually old-old clothes 
to be exact. Lord and Taylor and Jordan 
Marsh are no longer chic places to 
shop--Goodwill and thrift shops are now 
the hot spots. 
If the thought of venturing to Goodwill 
fills you with horror, fear no more--the 
Goodwill in Haverhill and other local 
Goodwills are full of unusual buys such as 
a black leather skirt retailing for $150 
which was bought for two dollars. Other 
good buys include fifties-style items such 
_as full skirts and pedal pushers (pink) and 
all kinds of accessories from gold lame 
i bag > 


an 


cl ain belts. Prices can range from + 
ut five’ dollars. Somehow, the 


fact that someone may have worn the 
clothes before doesn't seem to matter 
much anymore. As a matter of fact, many 
of the clothes donated to Goodwill were 
never worn. If all this still has not made 
you a converted Goodwill shopper, then 
thrift shops are for you. 

Imagine an original World War Il green 
khaki army coat complete with medals 
and in good condition for only three 
dollars. Buys such as these are waiting 
for those willing fo find a good thrift shop 
and spend time browsing. Some thrift 
shop buys to look for are coats-suede, 
blazers, and broken-in leathers and 
dungaree jackets, dresses-with great big 
polka-dots, drop-waists and pleats, and 
old taffeta ones. Men's clothes and 
children's clothes are also available at 
most thrift shops found at churches, 
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Observer Photographer Carl Russo gets pictures of the campus on airplane ride with 


Harbor Pilot Red Slavit. 


UNICEF greeting cards offered 


by Debbie Kealey 

Christmas time is a time for caring and 
sharing. So why aren't there more UNICEF 
card outlets in our area? 

UNICEF, a development agency of the 
United Nations System, is dedicated 
exclusively to the welfare of the millions 
of deprived children throughout the 
developing world. 

Many people in New England are 
concerned about the children’s welfare, 
especially those who sell the UNICEF 
Christmas cards. If other people would 
just think for a moment about these 
Deprived children, they would want to sell 
UNICEF cards to help them out. 

Marjorie Porosky, Salem, interviewed 


by the Boston Globe, spends six days a. 


week, eight or nine hours a day, selling 
UNICEF greeting cards, calendars, books 
and other items. 

She raises more money for UNICEF than 
anyone else in New England. She raises 
approximately $10,000 a year “for the 
children.” 

With every sales pitch, she says she 
thinks of these children who are deprived 
of adequate nutrition, health care, and 
education. The Boston Globe stated that it 


Citizen of the 


by Mary Bayko 

Because of Shirley Lattime, there was 
no need for anyone in the neighborhood 
of Newburyport to be lonely on 
Thanksgiving Day. This was one of the 
reasons why the Rotary Club chose her to 
be its Citizen of the Year. 

For six years, Mrs. Lattime has been 
preparing Thanksgiving dinners served at 
the Old South Church. The rich or poor, old 
or young, able or disabled, even strangers 
in town are welcome. 3 

Good company and a bountiful table 
were available through Mrs. Lattime’s 
efforts. Donors contributed money, baked 
goods, puddings of all varieties, nuts, 
mints, fruit and chocolates. This year 
volunteers who peeled and prepared 
vegetables the night before were Olive 
Arneman, Arline Binette, Louise West, Pat 
Pollard and Nora Shaw. 

Pat and Pam Lattime, Shirley's twin 
daughters, and others delivered mounds 
of boxed dinners to  shut-ins_ in 
Newburyport and nearby towns. All one 
had to do was call. 

After the dinner on Thanksgiving, the 
Reverend Richard Link, Presbyterian 
minister at the Old South Church, joined in 
the dishwashing tasks. 

The guests enjoyed bingo games after 
theedinner and there were no losers. 
Ceramics, donated by Shirley's sister 
Barbara, were prizes. 

As octogenarian Dick Kalashian walked 
off, he gave thanks for the day, saying 


brought tears to Marjorie Porosky's eyes 
to think of those children, it moved her 
very much. 

It's too bad there weren't more people 
like this extraordinary woman who cared 
enough about the deprived children and 
took action. 

UNICEF's year-round center is located 
at 99 Bishop Allen Drive, Cambridge, 
phone 492-0029. Phone the center for a 
free brochure and further information. 

In our area the 1982 UNICEF card 
outlets are as follows: 

Lawrence - Rosebud, Inc., In-Town Mall, 
Essex Street. 

Lynnfield - Lynnfield Library, Summer 
Street, Nov. 27 through Dec. 18, Saturdays 
only. 

Peabody - 
Street. : 

Salem - Books on the Wharf, Pickering 
Wharf, 745-5599; Stop & Shop, Vinnin 
Square, Monday through Saturday, 10 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

The outlets in New Hampshire are: 

Pelham - Purity Supreme, Rte. 38. 

Salem - Purity Supreme, Rte. 28. 


Purity Supreme, Lowell 


year honored 
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Newburyport Citizen of the Year Shirley 
Lattime. Keith Sullivan photo, 
Newburyport News 


“It's too much, couldn't be better; it's the 
best.” 

Mrs. Lattime was chosen citizen of the 
year among almost a dozen men and 
women who have worked as volunteers 
for the public good. 
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hospitals or those that are run as small 
businesses. 

There are, of course, some tips that 
should be followed. Prices usually run 
between one and five dollars. Anything 
higher than five dollars should be 
of exceptional quality. Also, a selective 


“-eye’is required. Clothes with stains or 


moth holes or clothes that are yellowed or 
have lost their shape should be left 
behind. Missing buttons or hems that are 
coming down can be easily fixed. One of 
the most important tips is to have fun. 

Just think of all the money you are saving 
and a smile is sure to appear on your face: 
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Phoenix row triumphs over disaster 


by Timothy Delaney 

The year was 1882. The place was 
Merrimack Street at Washington Square. 
A huge fire engulfed the shoe factories. 
Debris was flying everywhere and the 
street was filled with shoe workers as 
another factory wall collapsed, causing 
the employees to scramble to safety north 
of the burning city. Fire departments from 
as far away as Lowell and Boston fought a 
desperate battle to spray water on the 
ominous blaze before too many of the 
shoe facfories were destroyed. Without 
the factories, the workers would have to 
seek employment in the mills of 
Lawrence, Lowell and Manchester, 
leaving Haverhill a ghost town except for 
the few who remained with the memories 
of the grandeur of the 242 year old town 
with its descendents of the early settlers. 

The blaze continued for three days until 
finally on May 27, the fire was brought 
under control. Thousands of unemployed 
cobblers stared at the smouldering 
rubble, hopes floating with the rising 
smoke. The mayor and the town council 
surveyed the damage and agreed to 
“build again and never look back on this 
fateful day as an end but a beginning like 
the phoenix which rises from the rubble 
born again to live and prosper near the 
mighty Merrimack.” 

One hundred years later, Mayor 
William H. Ryan has declared the year 
1982 the "Year of the Phoenix.” The city 
of Haverhill is whole again. 

For many years the mills were vacant. 
There was hope that Haverhill would once 
again be the Queen Slipper City. But it 
was not to be. Many of the workers 
moved away to find jobs, while others 
remained to try to rebuild the city. Then, 
when the depression hit, people were 
pushed out of the factories to the bread 
line. In time, the mills opened, but most of 
the workers had left, heading for 
Worcester, Fall River and Boston. The 
mills were empty except for a few. 

Now in 1982, the town focuses, in this 
“Year of the Phoenix” on Phoenix Row, 
housing for the elderly and handicapped, 
housing that once was a mill. 

Phoenix Row is not just another project 
in Haverhill. It's a landmark. From the 
parking lot of the post office next door, it 
looks like just another old mill building. 
As you take a closer look you can see a 


Working with flax at Textile Museum. 
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modern glass entry-way. Standing in the 
doorway of the building, you can see the 
names of residents posted in a glass case. 
Glass doors that are always locked 
prevent entrance to any but tenants and 
invited guests with keys. 

In the vestibule, modern comforts and 
antique reminders of the original use of 
the building are side by side. Glass and 
wooden cases display the types of shoes 
that were made there in the early 1900's 
next to the modern individual mail boxes 
for the tenants. As you walk further, you 
see a comfortable sitting room with 
television, where the elderly gather to 
watch or talk to each other or play the 
piano. 

Through another set of doors, you see 
the cafeteria and game room with table 
tennis and pool tables. On a Friday night 
you watch bingo, or special suppers or 
entertainment in progress. 

Large open stairways lead to each 
floor, where there is a central hallway 
equipped with a modern laundry room, 
plenty of greenery, and picture windows 
on both sides that allow you to see the 
river on one side and the Lil’ park on the 
other. The Lil’ park is a special place with 
a large expanse of green lawn, flower 
bed and picnic tables surrounded by a tall, 
old-fashioned steel fence. At the top of 
the building is a large veranda covered 
with umbrella shaded tables creating the 
look of an outdoor cafe. 

Two modern elevators take tenants to 
their floors where there are studio, one 
and two bedroom apartments. My 
grandmother lives in a studio apartment, 
a long room with plenty of closet space, a 
bath and kitchenette. From her living 
room overlooking the river, she watches 
the boats and seagulls. Here with all its 
modern conveniences, the past is also 
present in the huge beams in the walls 
and ceilings, reminders that our ancestors 
build things to last. 

Phoenix Row is not just a home for the 
elderly, but also a home for people with 
special needs. Parts of the large structure 
are set aside for Group Homes where the 
retarded have a safe place to live. 

Indeed, after the fire of 1882, the town 
fathers did create a beginning. Just one 
testament to this is the triumph of 
Phoenix Row. 


-Sharon Perrault photo. 


Social Center at Phoenix Row. 
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Merrimack Valley Textile Museum 
Exhibits illustrate past technology 


by Sharon Perrault 

If you are ever in North Andover with a 
couple of hours to spare, be sure to visit 
the Merrimack Valley Textile Museum. 
You will discover the history of linen, from 
a domestic craft to the age of machinery. 

Guides will show you about and 
explain the exhibits. One of the highlights 
is watching the demonstration of how flax 
is made into linen. 

Flax is an annual plant with blue 
flowers, narrow leaves, soft, sticky seeds 
and a slender stem that yields the fiber 
used in making linen. It is pulled (never 
cut) from the ground by hand. 

The seeds and stems are removed by 
passing the stalks through coarse metal 
combs. This process is called “rippling.” 
The stalks are tied into bundles and go 
through the next step, called “retting.” 

Retting occurs when the bundles are 
soaked in water, causing them to rot. This 
is the longest process, taking anywhere 
from 20-25 days. 

The stalk becomes partially separated 
from the fiber when the wet plants are 
laid out in the fields to dry. When the 
decomposed woody tissue is dry, it is 
crushed in a _ process known as 
“breaking.” The stalk is reduced into 
small pieces of bark referred to as shives. 

The shives are removed in a beating 
process called "scutching.” The fibers are 
now broken down into smaller pieces. 

Next is a simple combing process called 
“hackling.” The flax is passed through 
metal combs again, straightening the flax 
fibers and separating the short strands 
from the longer ones. 

Next comes the “spinning” process. The 
spinning wheel takes several strands of 
fiber and twists them into one strand of 
thread, then converting the thread onto 
spools. 


The demonstration ends with the guide 
seated behind and antique loom weaving. 
The threads are interlaced and made 
into tablecloths, sheets, towels and 
various other materials. 

The final process is called “bleaching,” 
which can be done chemically or by the 
sun. The finer linens are bleached by 
spreading the material out on the grass 
and letting the sun fade them. 

After the demonstration, the guide 
takes you into the next room to explain 
how the Industrial Revolution began. It is 
interesting to note the design and 
operation of the antique machines. The 
noise of the old machines echoes through 
the silence of the museum. 

Along the tour, take note also of all of 
the blown-up antique pictures depicting 
life in the factories back in the 1800's. 

There are numerous display cases 
throughout the museum showing the 
various tools and equipment used long 
ago. Samples of the raw materials and 
their finished products are displayed. 

There is much to be learned here and it 
is a pleasant way to spend an afternoon 
after a harried week. The museum is 
located at 800 Massachusetts Avenue in 
North Andover and can easily be reached 
by Routes 495, 125, 133, and 28. 

The Gallery imftopen from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday and from 1-5 
p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. 

Admission is $2.00 for adults and $1.00 
for minors and senior citizens. North 
Andover residents are admitted free of 
charge. 

Guided tours begin on Saturday and 
Sunday at 1:30 and 3 p.m. On Tuesday 
and Friday, the tours begin at 10:30 a.m., 
1 and 3 p.m. Tours for groups are 
available anytime by prior arrangement. 
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Krim 
by Terri Roberts and Chris Roger 

“Our office is service oriented to the 

- needs of the college community,” Caryl 
Taylor, Forms and Layout Technician for 
the Publications Department, said in a 
recent interview. She and Sheila Krim, 
Director of Publications, are the creativity 
behind the Publications Department. Their 
office is responsible for publishing 
brochures for the Division of Continuing 
Education, for which a major part of their 
work is done, the academic handbook, 
brochures for each campus program, 
flyers for campus events and clubs, forms 
for the Registrar's Office and Admissions, 
and much more. 

“We are members of the staff of the 
President's office and we work closely 
with the Division and Department 
chairpersons,” Taylor said. 

“We deal equally with administration, 
faculty, and students," Krim added. With 
all these demands, the aid of the 
computerized typesetting equipment is an 
important asset. Facilities to print pictures 
are not available. Artistic designs are 
done by the Graphics Department. 

Krim and Taylor have been working 
together for eight years. Before her job in 
publications, Krim worked as the Director 


Now that you have your schedule for the Spring, 1983 semester 


Caryl Taylor. 
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and Taylor publish 


of Public Relations which mainly involved 
news releases. As the Publications 
Department grew and the job of handling 
news releases, as well as publications, 
became larger, the office was divided. 
Now Krim and Taylor are responsible only 
for publications. Taylor feels the most 
interesting aspect of her job is it allows 
for creativity. “People bring rough 
sketches of what they want and we're 
able to design them,” said Taylor. 

Their work provides a convenience for 
the college and the faculty and staff are 
appreciative of their talents. Eighty 
percent of what they do is printed on 
campus. 

“I think we have a good concept of 
what the people want,” said Taylor. They 
appreciate comments from the college 
community, because that is essentially for 
whom they provide their service. It is this 
service-oriented team that provides much 
convenience to the students and the 
college community as a whole. With all 
the things these two creative ladies do, 
we wondered if there was anything they 
weren't responsible for. "WE DON’T DO 
MAPS!" they cheered. 


by Mary Lynne Marnell 

Did you know that Northern Essex has 
extension centers? They are open to the 
general public and classes are offered at 
convenient places so that students have 
less distance to commute. The program 
has been operating for several years and 
is always expanding. 


The Newburyport extension holds 
classes at Newburyport High School. 
Approximately six classes a semester are 
offered. For the most part, they are such 
basic courses as accounting, psychology, 
or English Composition. 


The Andover extension operates from 
the Greater Lawrence Technical School. 
Twenty-seven credit and 14 non-credit 
classes are available. The use of facilities 
here doubles the equipment and 
laboraties available to Northern Essex 
students. Greater Lawrence Tech has an 
excellent computer system used by 
students in programmer courses. 


Non-credit vocational studies are also 
available in such courses as culinary arts 
and auto body repair. Steve Brown, 
Coordinator of the Extension campuses, 
says of Greater Lawrence Tech, “It's a 
model of how a technical school and a 
community college can cooperative to 
provide for students.” He thinks we will 
see more of these types of relationships in 
the future. 


Northern Essex also works with 
companies to train their employees. The 
courses are not open to the public; the 
training is for employees only and takes 
place inside the company. Right now 
Northern Essex is working at Gould 


NECC has extensions 


Steve Brown, Director of Northern Essex 
Extension Centers. =-PR photo. 


Modicon in a one year program training 
employees to be test technicians. 
Northern Essex recently received a 
$36,124 grant from the Bay State Skills 
Corporation which will further fund this 
program. 


Brown says there is a big move to get 
involved in company training. In the past, 
Northern Essex has worked with Western 
Electric, Varian, Computervision, IRS, 
Compugraphic, Hewlett-Packard, New 
England Telephone and Inter-Tel in 
training their employees. Brown says he 
hopes: to have more in-plant training 
when the economy picks up in the surge 
to train needed high tech employees. 


FILL IN THE BLANKS WITH $3.35/HOUR. 


THE OFFICE FOR STUDENTS 
WITH’ DISABILITIES (OSD) needs: 


-Notetakers 
-Tutors (especially English and Math) 


OSD will train and supervise. 
You make the commitment. 


APPLICATIONS BEING ACCEPTED NOW AT O.S.D., 
ROOM F120, COLLEGE CENTER. 


* *& BRING THE COMPUTER PRINTOUT OF 
YOUR SPRING, 1983 SCHEDULE 
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Trademark of a champion 


by Karen Lord 

“All right, let's work that body.” These 
familiar words are heard throughout the 
Universal Fitness Center in Chelmsford, 
where Brian Proulx works his body. 

Brian, 22, stands five feet, nine inches 
tall, has blond hair, blue eyes, and carries 
180 pounds of pure muscle around with 
him. He's the All-American guy. 

Brian has been a bodybuilder on and off 
for four years now. “I never stuck with it. 
My main focus has been to be a bigger 
and stronger person, not a bodybuilder,” 
says Brian. 

In the past years, bodybuilding has 
become a form of art. To some, it's a 
sport, and to others, like Brian, it's a 
hobby. For the past six months, Brian has 
been bodybuilding faithfully and his 
hobby has become an ambition in his life. 

He has competed in different fitness 
centers and been successful. But will he 
go on? “I never intended to compete,” he 
says, and with a bit of shyness he adds, 
"I'm still not satisfied with myself.” But 
Brian's fellow bodybuilders feel that he is 
ready for higher competition. 

Brian spends four days a week at the 
Universal Health Center. This is a co-ed 
facility with approximately 900 members 
who range from bodybuilders to house- 
wives. The gym has eighteen qualified 
instructors who work with individualized 
programs. The fitness center features 
three separate health rooms with the 
most modern health apparatus available 
in weight training. They also offer a steam 
bath, jacuzzi, and private shower and 
locker facilities for both men and women. 

Bodybuilding has also become very 


Photography club to 


The NECC Photography Club will 
sponsor an exhibit of student works in the 
college's Classroom Building beginning 


Donald Pugatch, M.D.,P.C. | 
66 Park St., Andover 
470-1178 
by appointment 


ANNOUNCING | 


THE 
OPENING 
| OF THE 
_ {EATING DISORDERS 
| ASSOCIATES 


Providing Evaluation and 


Specialized Treatment for 
Patients and Their Families | 
with Anorexia Nervosa 
(Morbid Fear of WeightGain) 


| 
and Bulimia (Secretive Binge | 
Eating,With or Without Vomiting)| 


popular among women today. "I think it's 
great that women want to keep in shape,” 
says Brian. But to him, working out at a 
co-ed gym has its disadvantages. He feels 
that some of the women try to compete 
with the men and they become too 
masculine. 

On the other hand, there are many 
women bodybuilders who have become 
champions because they worked as hard 
as the men. 

Becoming a champion bodybuilder, for 
men and women, requires a tremendous 
amount of personal drive. You must want 
to succeed. You have to pay your dues in 
long, tortuous hours in the gym. No one 
can do the training for you. 

But while it takes inner strength and 
desire to succeed, outside influences can 
improve a bodybuilders progress. Wheth- 
er it's having a training partner, keeping a 
work-out diary, or doing the training in a 
suitable atmosphere, these influences 
make the bodybuilder put more into his 
work-outs. Brian does it all. 

When bodybuilding, Brian keeps a deep 
concentration. He assigns a certain time 
for training and he doesn't violate that 
time with any other activity. His motto ... 
All it takes to truly become a champion is 
to just make it to that next workout. He 
feels that bodybuilding is a combination 
of diet and exercise. But most important is 
that a person gets plenty of rest. 

So judges, get your pencils ready, 
because the fact is that Brian Proulx will 
never be satisfied with himself, and that 
fact is what will take him and his body 
straight to the top!!! 


exhibit student work 


January 25. Professor Robert Paul (ext. 
271), Chairman of the Natural Sciences 
Department, is club advisor. 
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by Angela Cooney 

Smokers, did you know that every 
cigarette you smoke destroys 25 
milligrams of Vitamin C? Also, smoking 
increases lung cancer. You are more 
prone to cardiovascular and pulmonary 
disorders than non-smokers. You need all 
the nutritional help you can get. You 
should be taking 2,000 milligrams of 
Vitamin C both in the morning and night. 
Also you need 400 International Units of 
Vitamin E daily, 60 micrograms of 
Selenium one to three times daily, and 
10,000 International Units of Vitamin A 
daily. 

Here is what these Vitamins do for you. 
Vitamin C heals wounds, burns and 
bleeding gums. It accelerates healing 
after surgery and helps in decreasing 
blood cholesterol. It aids in preventing 
many types of viral and _ bacterial 
infections, acts as a natural laxative, and 
aids in treatment and prevention of the 
common cold. 

Vitamin E and the mineral Selenium 
work together. Both prevent or at least 
slow down aging and hardening of tissue 
through oxidation. They keep you looking 
younger. Both supply oxygen to the body 
to give you more endurance, prevent and 
dissolve blood clots, prevent thick scar 
formation externally and internally, and 
aid in prevention of miscarriages. 

Vitamin A_ builds resistence to 
respiratory infections and shortens the 
duration of diseases. It keeps the outer 
layer of tissues and organs healthy, 
promotes growth, strong bones, healthy 
skin, hair, teeth and gums. 

Heavy drinkers, did you know that 
alcoholism is the chief cause of Vitamin 
deficiency? Alcohol is 
rupturing veins. It does not warm you up, 
but causes you to feel colder by increasing 
perspiration and body heat loss. It 
destroys brain cells by causing the 
withdrawal of necessary water from 
them. Four drinks a day are capable of 
causing organ damage. If you are a heavy 
drinker, the alcohol you consume usually 
takes the place of needed protein. 

It is suggested that you take 100 
milligrams of Vitamin B complex. 
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Vitamin B1 and B6 promote growth, aid 
in digestion, and improve mental 
attitudes. They keep the nervous system, 
muscles, and heart functioning normally. 
Folic Aid (found in Vitamin B) is essential 
to the formation of red blood cells. It is 
important for the production of nucleic 
acids (RNA and DNA), and essential for 
division of body cells, and increases 
appetite if you are run down. 


Coffee drinkers, did you know that 
caffeine is a powerful drug? The chances 
are you're not just enjoying your coffee or 
colas, but you may be addicted to them! 
Caffeine acts directly upon the central 
nervous system. It stimulates the release 
of stored sugar from the liver which gives 
you the lift! The benefits of caffeine are 
by far outweighed by the side effects. 

The release of stored sugar places 
heavy stress on the endocrine system. 
Heavy coffee drinkers often develop 
nervousness. Many doctors consider 
caffeine a culprit in hypertensive heart 
disease. Five cups of coffee daily increase 
the chance of having heart attacks. The 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association reports a disease called 
caffeinism. The symptoms are appetite 
loss, weight loss, irritability, insomnia, 
feelings of flushing, chills and low fever. 
Caffeine can be highly toxic. New 
research shows that one quart of coffee 
consumed in three hours can destroy 
much of the body's thiamine (B1). 

A 12 ounce can or bottle of coca-cola 
gives you 64.7 milligrams of caffeine. 
Here is more! A cup of instant coffee 
gives you 66.0 milligrams of caffeine. 
Percolated coffee gives 110.0 milligrams, 
and dripolated gives you 146.0 milli- 
grams. Tea brewed for five minutes black 
gives 46.0 milligrams, and one minute 
light 28.0 milligrams, 


For further information concerning 
vitamins and nutrition, look for Earl 
Mindell's Vitamin Bible in paperback. It 
sells for $3.75. 


Earl L. Mindell, Pharm.B.R.Ph 
Los Angeles, California 
June 11, 1970 


School of 
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W.R. Hearst — the man behind the legend 


William Randolph Hearst. [Press and America]. 


by Tom Flynn 


William Randolph Hearst (1863-1951) | 


evoked a variety of emotions during his 
sixty year reign as the nation's foremost 
publisher. He was feared, hated, idolized 
and his like will never again be seen. 

In 1887 Hearst took over the 
proprietorship of the San _ Francisco 
Examiner, a modest newspaper owned by 
his father, U.S. Senator George Hearst. 
Despite his father's objections, Hearst 
took on the paper with enthusiasm. A 
week after being in charge, he 
proclaimed his paper the “Largest, 
Brightest, and Best newspaper on the 
Pacific coast.” 

Hearst's admiration of Joseph Pulitzer's 
New York World, a muckracking and 
sensationalized newspaper, led him to 
pattern the Examiner along those lines. 
For each edition, Hearst offered hic 
readers a large supply of scandal, political 
and sociological excoriation. The 
Examiner flourished to such an extent 
that it could claim over 40,000 
subscribers. 

No expense was spared to provide 
Examiner readers with thrills in print. 
Hearst sent scores of reporters and 
writers out in search of the latest 
happening. The Examiner might offer a 


| lurid account of a murder, or expose the 


corruption in city hall. 

By 1890 the stage was set for Hearst's 
assumption of the title as America's 
foremost publisher. Joseph Pulitzer, the 


War 


Hoarst 4s be appeared at the 
peak of his cancer in the 1830s, 


photo copied by Carl Russo. 


man who changed news reporting styles 
via yellow journalism, was close to 
retiring. His paper, the New York World, 
was the highest circulated newspaper in 
the country at that time. Hearst admired 
and envied Pulitzer and was -determined 
to upstage his position. 

Hearst descended upon New York like 
a hawk. Eager to learn Pulitzer's secret for 
success, he spent hours talking to many 
newspapermen, gathering information. 
Eventually he acquired his second 
newspaper, the New York Journal, whose 
circulation was 77,000. This marked the 
beginning of a newspaper “war” with the 
Pulitzer press. 

The Journal became a force for good 
and for evil. Although the abuses of the 
era were continuously hammered at, the 
publisher's sense of self-importance and 
irresponsibility led the nation into war. 

There were grave reports of atrocities 
committed by the Spanish in Cuba. The 
Yellow Press investigated these reports 
and although few incidents were fact, the 
Hearst and Pulitzer press incited these 
events until war fever gripped the public. 
Propaganda against Spain was fierce, but 
not effective enough for Congress to take 
action against Spain until an event 
occurred in Havana Harbor. 

The Battleship Maine exploded and 
sank in February 1898. This event 
triggered a howl of outrage from the 


Childbirth once again naturalized 


Before this century, almost all births 
took place at home. Modern medicine has 
changed that pattern. Since World War Il, 
99 percent of all births have taken place 
in hospitals. 

As hospitals have become more 
popular, this approach to delivery 
acquired some very rigid features. The 
mother was in a hospital bed, her 
husband out of sight until after the 
delivery. She was prepped and sedated as 
one would be for any operation. Labor 
was (unnaturally) brought about surgi- 
cally and forceps were applied as the 
baby emerged. After the birth took place, 

_ it was likely for a new mother to stay 
hospitalized for over a week. 

As medicine advanced, the mortality 
rate of mothers and newborns decreased 
remarkably. But it may not have been due 
solely to doctor know-how. Pre-natal care 

_and a healthier population, along with the 


The pill may be 


As you may have heard, “The Pill” has 
lately been given favorable reviews. 
As difficult as this may be to swallow, 
_ several presentations have found that the 


pill is not only safer than they had 
| previously believed, but that its benefits 


go beyond 99 percent effective birth 
oerol. 

In the early 1960's, when the birth 
ontrol pill was born, many doctors 
rescribed a series of pills which were 
uivalent to the convenient single doses 
sed today. The former doses contained 
ligh levels of female hormones which 
ince then have been lessened consider- 


availability of antibiotics and blood for 
transfusions all contributed to safer 
deliveries. 

In the past 20 years, people have begun 
to realize that child-bearing is a natural 
process, not a disease. Husbands are now 
accompanying their wives during labor 
and occasionally their children also 
attend. 

Dehumanization of childbirth has left 
the public questioning the need for many 
of today’s standard medical procedures. 
The number of medical births is 
decreasing and anesthesia is being used 
less often. Many people are getting away 
from the “traditional” approach and 
allowing childbirth to once again be the 
natural experience it once was meant to 


be. 


Source: Harvard Medical School Health 
Letter 


good for you 


ably. These changes have improved the 
safety of using the pill. 

According to the Harvard Medical 
Journal, the pill may actually protect 
against the following conditions: cancer 
of the ovaries and uterus, pelvic 
inflammatory disease (PID), toxic shock 
syndrome, and rheumatoid arthritis. 

Though many experts hesitate to say 
that the pill should be prescribed for 
reasons other than contraception, this 
new study may at least put an end to 
rumors of the past which blamed the pill 
for just about anything. 


yellow press. Hearst's Journal declared 
that the Maine had been deliberately 
sunk by a Spanish mine. Although the 
actual cause of the warship's destruction 
has never been proven, Spain took the 
blame for the deed. The Journal even 
offered a $50,000 reward for the persons 
responsible for the deed. Hearst knew 
that wars always sold newspapers. 

Congress finally declared war in April 
1898. The war ended before the end of 
the year and many young men died over 
issues that could have been settled over a 
conference table. The so-called Spanish 
American War capitulated William 
Randolph Hearst's Journal into a 
formidable position of power. 

At the turn of the century, Hearst's 
growing stature as a public figure led him 
into the political arena. He served in 
Congress, and twice ran for the mayorship 
of New York. As a politician, he could 
have no better machine backing him. His 
papers promoted his opinions and 
prejudices. 

At the beginning of the new century, 
the newspaper war between Hearst and 
Pulitzer had been settled. The Journal had 
a circulation rate of 1,250,000. From that 
point on, Hearst and his organization 
could not be competed against. 

The growing empire soon amassed a 
chain of newspapers that may never 
again be equaled. Readers in Chicago, 
Baltimore, Los Angeles, Albany, Boston, 
and Seattle were exposed to Hearst's 
brand of journalism. 

Magazines, radio, motion pictures, and 
publishing houses were just some of the 
facets of the media that Citizen Hearst 
grew rich from. There was no doubt that 
he had become a formidable force in 
American political and social life. As his 
power grew, he withdrew from his 
associates and employees, assuming the 
characteristics of a legend. The best 
insight into his personality is the estate, 


San Simeon. 

San Simeon became the symbol of 
Hearst. Construction began on a slope 
overlooking the Pacific in 1919. Until 
Hearst died in 1951, “the ranch” as he 
referred to it, was constantly being added 
to and redesigned. Antiques, tapestries, 
and valuable paintings were scoured from 
all of Europe to fill this vast museum, a 
museum to Hearst. Although the castle 
and its decor were splendid, it lacked any 
personal touches. 

Hearst married late in life. He married 
Millicent Willson, a former chorus girl, in 
1903. They had five sons, one of which is 
the father of Patricia Hearst, the 
kidnapped “Tania” of the last decade. 

The Hearsts parted after 12 years of 
marriage. Millicent Hearst refused to 
divorce her husband. Although separated, 
the value of just being Mrs. Hearst was 
enormous. Hearst then began his 30 year 
relationship with actress Marion Davies. 

Hearst spent millions to further Davies’ 
career. His films, Cosmopoliton Pictures, 
were attached at various times to such 
studios as MGM and Warmer Brothers. 
Hearst's attempts to glorify Davies’ 
talents often met with failure at a 
considerable cost. 

Ironically, it was Davies who helped 
Hearst through a financial panic during 
the late 1930s. She loaned him 2 million 
dollars when Hearst needed immediate 
cash to fend off financial collapse. 

Hearst died in 1951 at the age of 88. 
His passing was noted with little regret, 
except by his own publications, of course. 
During his life, he did things to improve 
the nation; unfortunately he matched the 
good he did with many unjust and 
unethical exploits. But one thing is 
certain, Hearst was a giant of his time and 
will be an enigmatic footnote in history. 
(Source: The Hearsts, Family and Empire - 
The Later Years, Lindsay Chaney and 
Michael Cieply, New York, 1981). 


Gene Boles has many interests 


by Skip Auffrey 

Gene Boles will be teaching Broadcast 
Reporting and Announcing by himself 
next semester. Currently he is paired with 
Jack Wysong in the course. Jack will be 
coming into the class at times to help 
Gene with the more technical aspects of 
broadcast journalism. Gene will also have 
other guests in his class. Since he has 
always liked hands-on type classes, Gene 
will make it a more activities type course. 
Student participation will be a large part 
of the grade. 

Along with broadcasting, Gene will be 
teaching Acting, Mime, and Introduction 
to Creative Arts, all more participation 
than lecture type classes. He feels that the 
interest and growth of his students is 
important. He is more excited in a class 
where the students are interested and 
want to learn more. In addition to 
teaching these classes, Gene is what he 
calls “the continuing factor in the Drama 
Society.” He says that students come and 
go over the years but he stays on at NECC. 
The Drama Society will be presenting the 


NOISEMAKERS 
we? NEW YEAR’S EVE CELEBRATION 


well-known play “The Three Sisters” by 
Anton Chekov next semester and Gene 
hopes to have a big turnout at auditions. 
Auditions will be held at the beginning of 
the semester. 

Gene went to the University of Oregon 
to get both his bachelor's and master's 
degrees. He was a combination broad- 
caster/salesman for about seven years 
out west. In 1968 he and his wife decided 
to move northeast to get a change. He 
tried creative writing as an occupation but 
found he wasn't made for it. He started 
teaching at Northern Essex soon after and 
has been here since. 

Boles is the director of The Comedy 
Theatre Company which recently per- 
formed “UTBU" (Unhealthy To Be 
Unpleasant) in the Top Notch Theatre. The 
company also has apprentices from Boles’ 
classes here at Northern Essex. Occasion- 
ally, Gene performs in Boston. He was 
given rave reviews for his portrayal of J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, the “father” of the 
atomic bomb in the play "The Master of J. 
Robert Oppenheimer.” 
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Welcome 1983 at 
DiBurro’s Restaurant 
Ward Hill, Haverhill 


CELEBRATE 


WITH 


THE GREAT RUBBER BAND ricxers 


COUPLES 
$45 


SINGLES 
$25 


ARE 
LIMITED 


TO ORDER CALL 
465-2523 
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Lots of relaxation for vacation 
by Cathy Olson and Karen Lord 


Question: What are your plans 
bor the semester 


Robin Morehouse, Early Childhood Educe- 
tion: “I! plan on working, partying, and 
recuperating from this semester.” 


Ben Talknae. Mental Health: 
Oakland to see the Grateful Dead.” 


I'm going to 


Rupert Murdoch 


by Jean Powers 

Ten minutes before his ‘final’ deadline 
on Dec. 3, Rupert Murdoch announced 
that he would purchase the Boston Herald 
American. 

This purchase was to decide the fate of 
the Herald, since officials of the Hearst 
Corporation, the paper's owner, said the 
paper would close that day unless 
Murdoch succeeded in negotiating con- 
tracts with its 11 unions. Murdoch reached 
agreement only after two deadlines were 
postponed and Herald Editor Donald Forst 
had announced that. operations were 
suspended and employees were "re- 
quested not to report to work.” 

The Herald still lives but Murdoch may 
alter its destiny in ways one can only 


guess. 
Although Murdoch publishes such 


conservative papers as the London Times, 
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break? 


Don Martineau, Liberal Arts, Psychology: 
“lam going to party up. Take a break from 
seriousness. Just rest and relaxation.” 


Michelle Dupre, Mental ‘Health: a am 
going to make up work and just hang 
around with my friends.” 


may 


he is widely recognized for his more 
sensational papers like the New York 
Post, the London Sun and the Austrian 
Daily Mirror. His more notorious tabloids 
display bold headlines and pictures 
exploiting crime, sex, and gossip, and 
they emphasize strong political partisan- 
ship. 

Defending his journalistic style, Mur- 
doch has been known to assert his views 
to extremes. After “supporting” a 1973 
prime minister candidate, he once 
admitted that he ran all the election 
policies of his Australian papers and that 
they did some “dreadful things” to the 
opposition. 

In America, Murdoch is well known 
for his unrestrained support of Republican 
candidates. Regarding the Post's backing 
of Ronald Reagan in 1980, Representative 


le 


Diane Weddleton, Nursing: “I'm going to 
clean drawers, do housecleaning, sleep 
and read the Enquirer.” 


Civil 
going to work, party and go skiing.” 


Jim Laughner, Engineering: “I'm 


Jack Kemp (R-N.Y.) accused Murdoch of 
using the front page, editorial pages and 
“every other page necessary” to help 
elect Ronald Reagan. 

Murdock's purchase of the Herald may 
result in its character changing but what 
of its financial position? 

Murdoch has taken over failing 
newspapers before. He bought the New 
York Post, the last-place city newspaper in 
1976. Circulation has increased from 
489,000 to almost one million, recently 
surpassing that of the New York Times 
and presenting competition to the 
front-running Daily News. 

Increased circulation, however, has not 
produced the advertsing to make his U.S. 
newspapers profitable. Murdoch's News 
Corp. Ltd., which owns the 90 news- 
papers, magazines, radio and television 


POG O LI OO AD LO OD LDV ODO 


AUTOMATED REFRIGERATION 
AND 


AIR CONDITIONING SERVICE 
FAST & DEPENDABLE 


683-2185 


CALL | 


Pam Beausoleil, Nursing: “I'm going to 
houseclean, sleep, relax, and catch up on 
my Nursing.” 


Kelly Marshall, Secretarial: “Live it up. 1 
might go away if | have the money.” 


alter Boston Herald American's destiny 


stations, produces “extraordinary pro- 
fits,"" according to the Globe. 


Nevertheless, Murdoch was adamant in 
his desire to purchase the Herald. When 
interviewed by Gene Pell of Boston's 
Channel 5 on Nov. 30, he said that he 
plans to double the Herald's circulation to 
one half million and intends the paper to 
be “a popular paper...not a mirror image 
of the Globe,” but one that would 
“compete with it in coverage of local 
events and sports coverage.” 

Murdoch has been rumored to be 
considering changing the name of the 
Herald American to the Boston Post. He 
has since said it will keep its name, but 
when he made his official statement of 
purchase, he referred to it as the Record 
American. 
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Knights play Wentworth today | 


by David Dyjak 

The 1982-83 Men's Fall Basketball 
season has begun. This year's team looks 
to be a promising one, although they have 
started off slow. = 

Head Coach Mike Rowinski feels that 
his Knights are better than their 2 and 5 
record indicates, stating that his club has 
played some tough teams. Coach 
Rowinski feels that his team will definitely 
finish with a winning record. The Knight's 
tough schedule is due to their playing in 
two conferences, the Boston Small Clubs 
Conference and the tougher Massachu- 
setts. Community College Conference. 


The. NECC Knights players are as 
follows: 


Forward -Robert Williams 
Forward -Gary Romancewicz 
Guard -Norm Paquette 
Guard -Mark Panaro 
Center -Chris Surette 
Center -Eddie Shaw 
Forward -Jimmy Nartiff 
Guard -Al Smith 
Guard -Jose Flores 
Guard -Terrance Buchnan 
Guard -Edwin Garcia 
Forward -Barry Johns 


Basketball schedule..........until January 17 


12/7 
12/9 
12/11 
12/13 
12/15 
12/17 
1/17 


Wentworth Institute-away 

North Shore Community College--away 
Emerson College--home 

Cape Cod Community College--away 
Quincy Junior College--away 

Bunker Hill Community College--away 
Essex Aggie--home 


Pool tournament begins Dec. 9 


by Faith Benedetti 

Attention all pool sharks...the Lite Beer 
Pool Tournament will be taking place in 
the game room December 9 through 17, 
from 1 to 5 p.m. 

Entrants will be competing against each 
other in standard eight ball to a best of 


seven series. Everyone entering is 
guaranteed of playing at least two 
matches. 


Winners in the NECC competition will 
go on to the regionals in Worcester to 
play winners from other area colleges. 
From there, it's on to the Nationals at the 


by Dan Gordon 

The players are back to work after a 57 
day strike that ended three weeks ago, 
but -- will the fans return? 

After the eight week strike had ended, 
fans all across the nation had apparently 
found a different kind of entertainment 
for their Sunday afternoons and Monday 
nights. The first week back stadiums like 
the Louisiana Superdome were not even 
half full. Does this mean football will 
suffer? You bet your life it will! The 
diehards who did attend the first week 
back to football also did some booing as 
the two teams raced to mid-field for a 
handshake of solidarity. 

While rumors were slipping that the 
strike was about to end, players displayed 
their anger by not showing up for practice 
and even threatened to walk out of camp. 
The main reason for this action of the 
players was because the player represen- 
tatives from each team voted on the 
agreement and not the players them- 
selves, so they didn't know what the 
agreement was. 

Some outspoken critics of the agree- 
ment were John Dutton and Randy White 


University of Minnesota, where the 
contestants will meet the Lite Beer 
commercial celebrities, such as Steve 
Miserak and John Matusiak, and compete 
against the best players in the country. 

Anyone interested in entering the 
contest may register today (the last day) 
in the Game Room, from 9 to 3:30. And 
no, it's not only for guys...you pool 
shark-ettes can enter too! 

Prospective participants needing fur- 
ther information should see either Chris 
Sullivan or Diane Mazur in the game 
room. 


Pro-football.......................0002JUSt @ business 


of the Dallas Cowboys. “I can't see what | 
sat out eight weeks for,” said Dutton. "We 
haven't accomplished anything. | don't see 
Garvey associated with the union much 
longer.” Dutton's referral was to Ed 
Garvey, who, as the executive director of 
the NFL Players Association, has raised 
many questions about his leadership 
qualities. 

The problem with most of the players in 
professional sports is they never seem to 
realize who is actually paying their salary. 
The fans, of course, are the ones who 
have to pay the ridiculous ticket prices to 
see a game. With low attendance and 
millions of dollars lost in revenue, maybe 
the players will consider the public who 
support them before taking any action. 

The American sports fan has lived 
through a baseball strike, and now a 
football strike. What's next? Hockey and 
basketball? The NFL players will never 
forget this strike-ridden season, and as 
for the fans, many now realize that 
professional sports is all money. It is a 
business. 


Duk Doo Kim...another victim of lust for violence 


by Skip Auffrey 

Deeply hidden in the backs of our 
minds we knew it had to happen again. 
We knew someone would die in the ring 
for the umpteenth time. The recent death 
of Fighter Duk Doo Kim shocked the 
civilized community but not to the point of 
outrage. It was an inevitable disaster. 
Most people who have a trace of 
intelligence don't support the sport of 
beating one’s opponent into submission. 
Unfortunately, many of the crowds at 
boxing. matches, often fanatics, actually 
want to see somebody seriously hurt. The 


same goes for car racing as well as full 
contact sports like hockey and football. 

Enjoying the sight of someone hurt 
seems rooted in us and cannot be 
extricated. People want to see violence. 
The craving for killing goes back to 
pre-historic man for whom the need to kill 
went with survival. As time went on, 
violence became a sport. 

If we could understand what drives the 
“civilized” person to “feed on” brutality, 
we might be able to control the lust for 
violence. Until we do, we will probably go 
on killing each other for "sport." 


Bicycling club moves to Salem, Mass. 


by David Coppola 

The Elan Velo Bicycling Club, formerly 
of Newburyport, has found a new home 
base in Salem, Mass. thanks to the 
support of Life Sports Stores. Due to the 


_ increased interest in cycling, the club will 
_ now expand to include the area from Lynn 


to Gloucester as well as Newburyport. 
Ralph Cerundolo, president of Life 
Sports, and Ken Bass, general manager, 


__ have expressed their full support of the 


expansion of the Elan Velo Club. 


The club is an affiliate of the United 
States Cycling Federation, the national 
sanctioning body for cycling in the United 
States. Club members will participate in 


USCF, racing in junior, senior and 
veterans’ categories. 

Club sponsored racing, weekly recrea- 
tional rides and over-night trips will be 
organized in the North Shore and 
Southern New Hampshire areas for 
beginning and experienced riders. 

During the winter months, a series of 
clinics is planned. Topics will include 
bicycle maintenance, bicycle repair, riding 
techniques, camping skills and related 
subjects. : 

For more information, call 745-1135. 
Membership is open to anyone interested 
in cycling. 


NCAA championship game? 


Rip Williams [L] and Chris Surrette team up to stop Roxbury Comm. College 


player from scoring. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


How do you score on sports trivia? 


by David Dyjak 

It's time to check in on your sports trivia 
knowledge. If you can answer eight or 
more of these sports questions correctly, 
consider yourself a sports trivia cham- 
pion. 

1) Which is the oldest of these Bowl 
games -- the Sugar Bowl, the Rose Bowl, 
the Orange Bowl, or the Cotton Bowl? 

2) Which team holds the record for the 
most fumbles in one season? 


3) Who was called Mr. Pro Football? _ 


4) In the National Football League, how 
many official footballs must the home 
team provide for testing before a game? 

5) Which trophy is awarded to the 
NHL's Rookie of the Year? 

6) Which player was clocked as the 
fastest skater in the NHL? 

7) Only once in the history of the 
Stanley Cup was there no winner. Can you 
remember why? 

8) In order to compete in boxing as a 
light-heavyweight, what is the most a 
fighter can weigh? 

9) In boxing, what is a feint? 

10) Who was voted the Most Valuable 
Player of the 1978 NBA Playoffs? 

11) Which NBA team set the record for 
losing the most games in a season? 

12) Can you name the two college 
basketball teams that played in the 1978 


lady Knights play Roxbury. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


[Answers ] 

1) Pasadena, California, had its first 
Rose Bowl in 1902, and it wasn’t until 31 
years later, in 1933, that Miami, Florida's 
Orange Bowl, was played. The first Sugar 
Bowl contest was held in 1935 in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and Dallas Texas, had 
its first Cotton Bowl in 1937. 

2) The 1938 Chicago Bears hold that 
dubious honor with 56 fumbles. 

3) George Halas, the player-owner- 
coach of the Chicago Bears for more than 
fifty years is regarded as Mr. Pro Football. 

4) Before an NFL game, the home team 
must have twenty-four footballs ready for 
testing with a pressure gauge by the 
referee. 

5) The Calder Memorial Trophy is 
awarded annually to the outstanding 
rookie in the NHL. It was established in 
1936-37 by Frank Calder, the first 
president of the NHL. 

6) The answer is Bobby Hull. He has 
been clocked on the ice at a speed of 29.7 
mph. 

7) During the 1918-19 Stanley Cup 
finals in Seattle, Washington, the playoff 
games between the Montreal Canadiens 
and the Seattle Metropolitans were never 
finished due to a severe influenza 
epidemic in Seattle. 

8) A light-heavyweight boxer cannot 
weigh more than 175 pounds. 

9) A feint is a fake punch. 

10) Wes Unseld, the veteran center of 
the Washington Bullets, was the MVP of 
the National Basketball Association's 
Playoffs in 1978. Unseld scored 63 points, 
pulled down 82 rebounds, and chalked up 
27 assists to earn the award. 

11) It was the Philadelphia 76ers who 
established that dubious record by losing 
73 games during the 1972-73 season. 

12) The Blue Devils of Duke faced the 
Kentucky Wildcats, with Kentucky beating 
Duke, 94 to 88, to take the 1978 NCAA 
Basketball Championship. 
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